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Gh, ies 


SPIRIT of optimism and 
enthusiasm dominates our 
round-up of opinions concerning the 
state of music in the American na- 
tion as of January, 1944. Whether 
the prospect is viewed from the angle 
of the composer, the performer, the 
listener, or any of the various agen- 
cies which assist this trilogy in their 
functions, it is indeed bright. 


The American composer feels an 
increasingly warmer reception from 
his fellow citizens. He is quoted at 
much higher rates on the music ex- 
change than ever before but he isn’t 
yet certain how he can make a de- 
cent living by writing serious music. 
The performer is a busy fellow. His 
audiences are large and receptive. 
The publisher, the dealer, the con- 
cert manager, the radio station execu- 
tive—all the people who make the 
wheels of music go round find the 
wheels moving so rapidly that they 
are hard put to keep the machinery 
in motion, what with the manpower 
and materials situation as it is. The 
educator, whose work is never done, 
is in there pitching for all he is worth 
to adjust his plans and procedures 
to a rapidly changing music world. 
The listener, lucky fellow that he is, 
sits back and takes what he likes 
from an overloaded counter of musi- 
cal “goodies.” He can range from 
the lowest forms to the highest, and 
he is going to make up his own 
mind about what he likes. If this 
isn’t a busy American music scene, 
then we don’t know one when we 
see it. 


While our contributors have kept 
to a generally happy mood of pleas- 
ant observation, here and there is 
found a word of admonition. Au- 
gustus Zanzig (who, by the way, has 
been out and around the country a 
great deal during this wartime 
period, as well as before), in speak- 
ing of the present “peak demands” 
for music, says: “We should realize 
that these show much more surely 
the needs for music than they do the 
adequacy with which those needs are 
being served.” Mr. Zanzig tells what 
he thinks’ is wrong with the kind 
and proportion of supplies that are 
being furnished for the needs. Maybe 
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you will agree with him, maybe not. 
However, we may well give some 
careful thought to whether we are 
sufficiently mindful of our responsi- 
bilities at a time when we arrive at a 
vantage point to which we have long 
aspired. 


Anybody can look back to the 
Wall Street of 1929 and say “Well, 
the darn fools ought to have known 
that anything like that wouldn’t 
last.” We wonder whether, at some 
future date, we will look back and 
see that our present eminence is only 
a boom without a good foundation. 
A few minutes with a history book 
will remind us that the arts go down 
as well as up. 


There is that ever-present argu- 
ment about whether music should 
be written as functional stuff to give 
pleasure and satisfaction to a con- 
temporary audience or whether a 
composer should, come hell or high 
water, stick to his own path, remote 
and esoteric though it may be. We’ve 
heard that question argued too much 
to attempt to settle it. Perhaps it 
isn’t a real question, after all, and 
each side should go merrily on its 
way and leave the other alone. 


But we would like to go along 
with David Rose when he makes an 
appeal for more good music that will 
find an intermediate ground between 
transient popular compositions and 
long-hair works of the kind that is 
sometimes difficult and trying to the 
average ear. The American public 
is showing great breadth in its listen- 
ing power and habits. But isn’t 
there a gap in the music gamut 
somewhere between the hot, heady 
stuff and the cerebral, erudite works? 
It’s something like arguing with a 
fellow that he should like appetizers 
or roast beef while he is thinking, 
“Gosh, I like both, and I’d like to 
have some soup, salad, dessert, and 
coffee, too.” 


If there is a fundamental weak- 
ness in the current music scene may 
it not be in the musical people them- 
selves, in their inability to under- 
stand that John Q. Public wants a 
complete music menu and he is not 
very much concerned with the 
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kitchen battles between the soup 
cook and the pastry chef? 


A lot of busy people have stopped 
their work and taken the trouble to 
set down their opinions of present- 
day music conditions and problems. 
We are grateful to them for their in- 
terest and cooperation. 


We are very much pleased to an- 
nounce that the March-April issue 
of Music PUBLISHERS JOURNAL will 
include a collection of articles re 
lated to “The Singing Voice.” These 
articles are being prepared under 
the supervision of the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing. 
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OUR FAMOUS FAVORITES 


for ORCHESTRA 


Compositions and Arrangements by 


C. PAUL HERFURTH 


Famous Educator and Composer of “Our Directors Orchestra Folio” 


A collection containing some of the better known masterpieces of 
orchestral literature simplified for use by high school orchestras. 
The effect of these arrangements is truly orchestral when played 
with full instrumentation . . . equally effective with smaller and PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 
unusual combinations. Playable with strings and piano. ncaa al Clin, Be 

Themes from Piano Concerto No. 2 





INSTRUMENTATION 

Piano Conductor — Advanced Violin — Ist 
Violin A—Ist Violin B—2nd Violin—Viola— 
Cello — Bass — Flute — Oboe — Ist Bb 
Clarinet—2nd Bb Clarinet—Bassoon—Eb 
Alto Saxophone—Bb Tenor Saxophone—F 
Horns—Eb Horns (Altos)—Ist Bb Trumpet 
(Cornet)—2nd Bb Trumpet (Cornet)—Trom- 
bone or Baritone (Bass Clef)—Tuba—Drums. 
—Timpani. 


Piano Conductor 


Rachmaninoff 
Waltz of the Flowers from the “ Nutcracker 
Suite” Tschaikowsk 

The Bombardier, March 

Finale from Fifth Symphony. . Beethoven 

Regimental Review, March. ..Underwood 

Tschakoff 

Bach 


Marching to Victory V 

Marche Slave............... Tschaikowsky 
The Gladiator, March Sousa 
Freedom Forever, March.......... Ellwood 
Three Dots and a Dash, March. . Herfurth 





DAVID BENNETT 


the composer whose “‘style is always governed by the 
rules of sound musicianship and good taste.’’ 











BAND COMPOSITIONS 


Original Stand. Conc. Symph. 
Boogie-Woogie Band ( U1647) — 2.7 } 
Calfskin Callisthenics. Trap Drum Solo 
with Band Acc. (J418) 3.50 5.00 6.75 
Cubana. Violin Solo with Band Acc. (J417) 3.50 5.00 6.75 
Cypress Silhouettes. 4 Modern Rhapsody 
of the Deep South (J388) 3.50 5.00 6.50 
From Africa to Harlem. A Rhapsodic 
Evolution (J372) 3.50 5.00 6.50 
Pigskin Pageant. Football March (Q2285) : — 177 
Repartee. Piano Solo with Band Acc. (Piano 
Solo with 2nd Piano $1.50) (J386).... . 4.25 5.50 
Rhapsody in Rhumba (J370) . 5.00 6.50 


Rhythms of Rio. A Modern South American 
Rhapsody (J385) “ 5.00 


Scenes from the Sierras (J391) J 4.50 
United Nations Rhapsody (J428) , 5.00 


Arrangements Stand. 
*Army Air Corps, The (Crawford) (Q2296) 1.00 
*Marines’ Hymn, The (From the Halls of 
Montezuma) (Q2298) 1.00 
My Moonlight Madonna. Symphonic Ar- 
rangement (Fibich-Scotti) ( U1648) 1.25 
(Concert Band, $2.50) 
Swanee Satire. Musical Novelty with Nar- 
rator (Foster) (J419) 
(Concert Band, $5.00; Symph. Band, $6.75) 
United for Victory. An Allied Nations 
Selection (PB202) 
(Concert Band, $3.50) 
*Yank and a Tank, A. Song of the Armored 
Command (Bentley) (Q2300) 
*Symph. Band, $1.75 


Condensed Conductor Parts for David Bennett numbers are obtainable on approval. \ 
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Symphony and Chamber Music 
Find Larger American Audiences 


ARTUR RODZINSKI, Musical Di- 
rector, Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society of New York, “Unlike 
beef and butter” 


Fortunately for the 
world at war, mu- 
sic is not rationed. 
As the demand in- 
creases the supply 
increases. Unlike 
beef and _ butter, 
Bach and Beetho- 
ven can be miraculously and indefi- 
nitely multiplied. Good music is the 
best possible food for the spirit, and 
no one who hungers for good music 
need go without it these days. 
There are clear indications on 
every side that music is becoming 
more and more an essential part of 
the everyday life of all people. On 
the home front, three of our great 
orchestras and the Metropolitan 
Opera are commercially sponsored. 
Industry, which formerly turned to 
vaudeville and variety shows, Holly- 
wood, and “name” bands for its am- 
bassadors of good will, now recog- 
nizes that “long-haired” music gets 
long-lasting results. United States 
Rubber started the symphonic ball 
rolling by signing up our own New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony on a 
year-round contract. General Motors 
followed suit by taking the NBC 
Symphony under its wing. More re- 
cently Allis-Chalmers has become the 
sponsor of the Boston Symphony. 
As more and more people listen 
to good music on the air, more and 
more people come to the concert 
halls. Men and women who have 
learned the classics through radio 
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listening eventually want to hear and 
see them performed by musicians on 
a real stage. Because of the war, 
New York is crowded with strangers, 
many of whom head straight for 
Carnegie Hall. After years of listen- 
ing to the Philharmonic’s Sunday 
broadcasts they want to hear and 
see the Philharmonic “live.” 

Civilians are asking for more and 
more music, and the same thing is 
true of the men in the Armed Forces. 
Under the auspices of USO Camp 
Shows, I have gone with the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony to a number of 
camps. We have given the men in 
uniform just about the same kind 
of program we play for our regular 
Carnegie Hall subscribers and the 
reaction has been terrific. After each 
concert, men have come up to look 
at the men in the orchestra and their 
instruments. Many of them had 
never actually seen a symphony or- 
chestra before. They knew how it 
sounded, but could not visualize its 
actual shape and form. One man 
asked the concertmaster if he might 
see his violin. He had come from 
a small mountain village and had 
never seen a violin before. “Such 
a small box to make such a big 
noise,” he said. 

It is interesting, too, to observe 
the demand among soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and airmen for “V” records. 
Originally only boogie-woogie and 
popular songs were recorded espe- 
cially for the men overseas. Soon, 
however, calls began to come in for 
serious music. Now most of the 
great artists and orchestras are mak- 
ing “V” records to be shipped to 
outnosts from Africa to Attu. 


Factory and defense workers, mak- 
ing more money, are hearing con- 
certs for the first time and liking 
them. Men in uniform, far from 
home, are hearing concerts and lik- 
ing them. Vast new audiences are 
being created by the war. And when 
the war is over, when travel is easier 
and life stabilized once more, there 
will be no depression for music. 
There will not be enough orchestras, 
opera companies, and artists to meet 
the demand which is ahead. Peace 
will bring “boom days” in music 
which will surprise and delight the 
orchestral pioneers who have devoted 
so much time and effort to selling 
Mr. and Mrs. America the Three B's. 





I. A. HIRSCHMAN, Founder, New 
Friends of Music, “Chamber mu- 
sic is immensely popular” 


Chamber music has 
too long been re- 
garded as a type of 
entertainment for 
a cultured few— 
music which would 
have a limited au- 
dience in America. 
Eight years ago the New Friends of 
Music set out to prove that the pub- 
lic will take to this form of music— 
take to it gratefully in fact. Although 
we may have rushed in where angels 
(the angels who support other musi- 
cal ventures) feared to tread, results 
have proved that we were not alto- 
gether utopian visionaries. We have 
demonstrated week after week that 
chamber music is immensely and in- 





(Continued on page 42) 
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Action on the Frontiers 





of American Composition 


SIGMUND SPAETH, President, 
National Association of Compos- 
ers and Conductors, “Dismiss the 
highfalutin’ bunkum” 


The dividing line 
between the _ s0- 
called “classical” 
and “popular” mu- 
sic is steadily be- 
coming fainter. It 
is significant that 
while every _ per- 
formance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House is crowded, “Carmen Jones” is 
also playing to capacity crowds 
nearby, while “Porgy and Bess” con- 
tinues to be a sensational success 
and “Oklahoma” is breaking all at- 
tendance records for musical pro- 
ductions of any kind. Meanwhile 
the screen is presenting better music 
than ever before, and the most popu- 
lar radio programs make a point of 
including fine compositions when- 
ever possible, even though they may 
not be primarily musical programs. 

The continued popularization of 
good music in various practical ways, 
with the parallel improvement of 
popular music, would seem to be a 
logical development for the coming 
year. Hypocrisy and snobbery are 
taking a beating at the moment, and 
the emphasis on honest enjoyment 
is sure to create a sincere audience 
of music lovers who have stopped 
worrying about the correctness of 
their tastes or the pontifical pro- 
nouncements of the pundits. The 
war may play its part in dismissing 
the “highfalutin’ bunkum” that has 
for years been the greatest handicap 
to good music, especially in this 
country. 

Actually this question of sincere 
enjoyment is the only real problem 
in the future advancement of music 
in America. Baseball, football, prize 
fights, and the movies, which draw 
the biggest audiences almost auto- 
matically, have no problems beyond 
assembling attractive material and 
then letting the public know about 





it. Performers in these fields assume, 
quite correctly, that people honestly 
like the type of entertainment they 
represent, so nothing has to be done 
about persuading potential custom- 
ers that these things are worth while 
artistically, or spiritually uplifting, 
or culturally progressive. The weak- 
ness of good music has always been 
that it had to be sold as something 
inherently desirable, and that the 
salesmanship was too often based on 
chicanery. 

As of January 1, 1944, we stand 
equipped with the greatest natural 

(Continued on page 35) 
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OSCAR WAGNER, President, So- 
ciety for the Publication of Ameri- 
can Music, “Heartening quality” 


We hear a great 
deal about what 
the war is doing to 
and for the Ameri- 
can composer. One 
prevalent opinion 
on the subject is 
that war is having 
a paralyzing effect on him and his 
talents; another and directly oppo- 
site opinion is that war proves a 
spur to the composer. As is usual 
in such differences of opinion, the 
truth is probably somewhere _be- 
tween the two. It is interrupting 
some and is stimulating and matur- 
ing others. 

It is not necessary to be a prophet 
to see the direction which American 
composition is taking. A look at 
what has been accomplished in the 
past quarter of a century will show 
the road we may expect (with occa- 
sional deviations) to follow in the 
immediate future. 

Twenty-five years ago the Society 
for the Publication of American Mu- 
sic was founded by a small group of 
people who saw the difficulties the 
composer of chamber music had to 
face in America. Printing costs were 
high and no commercial publisher 
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could be expected to undertake what 
looked so much like a money-losing 
venture. Composers could not get 
performances unless their works were 
made available to players, hence 
there was little incentive for the 
American composer to write them. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
this pioneering and non-commercial 
Society presents a different picture. 
The number of performances of 
American chamber music has in- 
creased tremendously. Publishing 
costs are lower than they were even 
fifteen years ago, partly because of 
new methods of printing. Conse- 
quently, there is more composition 
being done. In the Society’s com- 
petition last year, between seventy 
and eighty works were entered. 
During the past ten months I have 
received requests from South Amer- 
ica, Canada, and Europe for works 
by American composers. The tide 
has turned, and I believe its flow is 
being stimulated by the heartening 
quality of the musical output of the 
composers. Twenty years ago it 
seemed to me that too many com- 
posers sat down to their writing with 
the grim determination that, what- 


(Continued on page 29) 





MRS. ARTHUR REIS, Chairman, 
League of Composers, “A marked 
global interest” 


We have been 
asked, “What pro- 
gressive develop- 
ments in music are 
in sight for 1944?” 
The League of 
Composers has re- 
cent evidence of a 
marked global interest in contem- 
porary music. Men in the Armed 
Forces in Europe, in Africa, in 
camps in the United States ask us 
to forward the League’s publication. 
Modern Music; ask us to retain sol 
diers’ membership in the League 
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until their return to civilan life; and 
above all to continue our work. To 
quote a recent letter, ‘Especially at 
this time it is very important that 
the League continue its work. . . 
It is giving us one more very tan- 
gible thing to fight for.” 

A request has come from RAF 
headquarters in the Midle East for 
advice about American contempo- 
rary works which could be selected 
for a program in Cairo this winter, 
to be conducted by a former director 
of radio programs. A bookshop in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, has or- 
dered twenty subscriptions of Mod- 
ern Music and arranged for shipping 
space. 

Last season, the right to use the 
League of Composers’ name was re- 
quested by a new contemporary mu- 
sic society in Houston, Texas, whose 
programs have met with great suc- 
cess. One of the recent concerts was 

(Continued on page 34) 





HARRISON KERR, Executive Sec- 
cretary, American Music Center, 
“A genius would not be amiss” 


American musical 
life has more fac- 
ets, perhaps, than 
are present in any 
of the other con- 
temporary cultures. 
A volume could 
scarcely deal ade- 
quately with all of them. Therefore, 
a statement of this kind must be 
confined to one element of our mu- 
sical culture—the somposer—and to 
only one of the composer’s problems 
—the promotion of his music. Ameri- 
can composers have written a multi- 
tude of works that have been given 
some recognition. Estimates credit 
us with from four hundred to two 
thousand composers who have had 
some representation on serious pro- 
grams. Naturally, such a large num- 
ber of composers will have writ- 
ten a great volume of works in 
all forms, from short songs to 
operas. A surprising number of 
these compositions have been pub- 
lished in the United States and, 
before the war, a great number ap- 
peared in European countries. Too 
frequently, however, publication 
having been attained, the works 
(Continued on page 45) 
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FRANZ WAXMAN, Warner Bros. 
Studios, Composer of musical 
score for “Rebecca,” “Destination 
Tokio,” and other films. “Inter- 
rupted by a fog horn” 


The music of the 
motion picture is 
showing constant 
improvement in 
quality. The work 
of composers in 
this field during 
the past decade 
has brought about great refinement 
of techniques of writing music which 
provides to the audience a greater 
enjoyment and understanding of 
screen stories. Yet, the knowing 
composer of motion picture music 
always realizes that his work is se- 
verely limited and restricted to the 
direction and speed of action of the 
stories for which he is writing. He 
cannot share the freedom of the 
composer of concert hall music—the 
freedom of form and development. 


Suppose that a composer of screen 
music is asked to provide exactly 
seventy-two seconds of music for a 
love scene. He invents a melodic 
theme and sets to work on its de- 
velopment. Just about the time he 
gets into the middle of some really 
interesting composition the action 
shifts to sea and his tender music 
is rudely interrupted by a fog horn 
or a ship’s whistle. Then he must 
return to the beginning and shape 
and trim his material according to 
the time pattern. He is very for- 
tunate, indeed, if the length of the 
scene is not changed several times 
during production, thus requiring 
his music to have rubber band flexi- 
bility. 

Because screen music must always 
follow the rhythm of action of the 
story, it is doubtful whether much 
music written for the movies will 
command serious attention and in- 
terest when performed apart from 
the picture. It simply lacks the con- 
tinuity and logical development of 
music written for the concert hall. 
Movie music that is to be given con- 
cert performance requires a complete 
rearrangement of its conception and 
form. 

The immediate establishment of 
a particular mood is one of the most 
important functions of motion pic- 
ture music. This usually can be 





done most effectively through ex- 
pert orchestration and scoring rather 
than through melodic and harmonic 
development. The same melodic 
statement may serve many moods 
through a variety of orchestration 
and treatment. These and many 
other matters of technical construc- 
tion have received long and careful 
study at the hands of the veterans 
who have been growing up with 
movie music for many years. They 
have had to solve not only the com- 
plex problems of fitting the right 
kind of music to stories but also the 
earlier difficulties of mechanical re- 
production. 

The composer of a concert piece 
may look forward to repeated per- 
formances of his work. It is studied 
and performed by one artist and 
then another. It receives critical 
study from many angles. Listeners 
may study the score and have oppor- 

(Continued on page 47) 





DAVID ROSE, Composer of 
“Winged Victory” and “Holiday 
for Strings,” “Music in between” 


There is a_ large 
middle ground for 
serious composi- 
tion which is not 
being sufficiently 
explored and _set- 
tled by the con- 
temporary Ameri- 
can composer. On one hand we see 
our top-flight symphonic composers 
devoting most of their talents and 
energies to the production of large 
and complicated works, often ex- 
perimental in form, which are fre- 
quently beyond the listening ability 
of the average American music lover. 
On the other hand, some of our 
most accomplished writers are sat- 
isfied to create a good eight- or six- 
teen-measure melodic idea and then 
in the manner of a pastry chef grab 
up a tube of “arrangement” material 
and proceed to apply layer after 
layer of lush decorative effects on 
top of the melody—which sometimes 
gets lost in the process. 

Somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes I believe that there is a kind 
of music which will immediately find 
a large and enthusiastic American 
audience. It is music of a definitely 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Opera Comes Closer to American Life 


EDWARD JOHNSON, General 
Manager, Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation, Inc. “America is sing- 
ing and singing well” 


It would be an ex- 
aggeration to say 
that during the last 
decade the United 
States of America 
has come into its 
own, artistically 
speaking, but it is 
certainly axiomatic to state that in 
that period of time we in this coun- 
try have become aware of new re- 
sponsibilities. 

Not long after the Wall Street 
crash of 1929 there was a great exo- 
dus from Europe. All the Latin 
Quarter artists, most of them native- 
born Americans, found it necessary 
to return to the United States, and 
many of them settled down on 
small deserted Connecticut farms. It 
was a new sensation to lead a Bo- 
hemian life in one’s native country. 
Very soon, however, it was discov- 
ered that we have a rich storehouse 
of “atmosphere,” “background ma- 
terial,” and “subject matter,” and 
so we passed from the repatriated 
Bohemian phase to one of being 
self-consciously American. But with 
the advent of the current world cata- 
clysm, our artists were forced to the 
realization that the United States of 
America had come of age. 

It is true that we suddenly inher- 
ited a great many Europeans who 
were outstanding in their various 
fields, whether science, literature, or 
music. We were fortunate in hav- 
ing come to us such musicians as 
Darius Milhaud from France and 
Arnold Schoenberg from Germany, 
as well as Erich Korngold and Oskar 
Strauss. These men have helped 
equalize the self-consciousness of the 
early thirties. They have influenced 
the promotion of sound musical edu- 
cation in our country to such a 
degree that we no longer apologize 
for the fact that our younger artists 
have not studied abroad. 
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We have come a long way in a 
decade. Our progress has been phe- 
nomenal, and one can only express 
the hope that in our haste we have 
not overlooked the fundamentals of 
artistic development. It cannot be 
denied that there is still present a 
sophomoric attitude which is per- 
haps the outgrowth of the almost 
unanimous desire to show the rest 
of the world that, since we can build 
the highest building in the world, 
the largest dam in the world, and 


(Continued on page 32) 





YOLANDA MERO-IRION, General 
Manager, New Opera Company, 
“Justifiably proud” 


The New Opera 
Company was 
founded in May, 
1941, for the pri- 
mary purpose of 
giving potential 
young artists their 
chance and _help- 
ing assure that the talents of the 
best among these would not be lost 
to the operatic stage. With only one 
permanent opera company in New 
York, opportunities for graduates of 
our music schools and foundations 
eager for an operatic career are seri- 
ously limited. More than eight hun- 
dred young Americans from all sec- 
tions of the country were auditioned 
for our first season, almost one thou- 
sand were heard for the 1942 reper- 
toire, and approximately three thou- 
sand have auditioned thus far for 
our ensuing season. 

A second major objective of the 
New Opera Company is to help de- 
velop more widespread public ap- 
preciation of opera. We are ap- 
proaching the problem in two ways: 
by giving opera at popular prices 
ranging from 75 cents to $3.30; by 
striving to popularize opera itself. 

Another objective is to enlarge 
the repertoire ordinarily available 
to opera devotees. In its first sea- 








son the Company gave performances 
of such little heard works as Mozart's 
“Cosi Fan Tutte,” Offenbach’s “La 
Vie Parisienne,” ‘Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pique Dame,” and Verdi's “Mac- 
beth.” In this manner the New 
Opera Company is pointing the way 
to real progress toward an American 
people’s opera. 

One of its earnest hopes is that 
the time may come when, given ade- 
quate funds, the Company will go 
on tour, taking its cast of singers 
into many of the smaller cities as a 
further stimulus to the formation of 
comparable community  organiza- 
tions. A second hope is that ulti- 
mately aid will be rendered to 
American composers by affording 
through this organization and similar 
companies additional outlets for na- 
tive operatic works; a third, that the 
informal workshop usually main- 
tained in connection with the Com- 
pany’s present training may be ade- 
quately developed. 

Embarking on its third year, the 
New Opera Company is justifiably 
proud of its record. Its present 


(Continued on page 43) 





MRS. JOHN DEWITT PELTZ, 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild, 
“The road ahead” 


The sombre clouds 
of war give off oc- 
casional glints of 
silver lining. In 
planning its pro- 
gram of war ac- 
tivities, The Met- 
ropolitan Opera 
Guild has taken cognizance of these 
hopeful signs and as a result has 
gained new confidence for the future 
of opera. 

Each week hundreds of young 
men and women in uniform pass 
through New York City on their 
way to the war areas. Many of them 
rarely leave their homes in remote 


(Continued on poge 38) 
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Band Music for Unity 


ANTHEMS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The ONLY Authentic Versions Published for Band 
Compiled and Arranged by Capt. Thomas F. Darcy, Jr., Leader, U. S. Army Band 
e CONTENTS e 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA SOVIET RUSSIA (U.S.S.R.) GUATAMALA POLAND 
GREAT BRITAIN CHINA HAITI YUGOSLAVIA 
UNITED KINGDOM OF: BELGIUM HONDURAS MEXICO 
AUSTRALIA COSTA RICA LUXEMBURG 
CANADA CUBA ETHIOPIA — 
INDIA CZECHO-SLOVAKIA NETHERLANDS 
NEW ZEALAND DOMINICAN REPUBLIC NICARAGUA BRAZIL 
NORTHERN IRELAND EL SALVADOR NORWAY BOLIVIA 
SOUTH AFRICA GREECE PANAMA IRAN 
e INSTRUMENTATION e 
Db PICCOLO $rd Bb CLARINET Ist Bb CORNET (Conductor) BARITONE T.C. 
C FLUTE BASSOON 2nd Bb CORNET (Trumpet) EUPHONIUM B.C. 
OBOE lst Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 3rd Bb CORNET (Trumpet) lst & 2nd Eb HORNS 
Eb CLARINET 2nd ALTO SAX or Eb ALTO CLARINET lst TROMBONE 3rd & 4th Eb HORNS 
lst Bb CLARINET Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 2nd TROMBONE BASSES 
2nd Bb CLARINET Eb BARITONE SAXOPHONE 3rd TROMBONE DRUMS 
PRI CE INSTRUMENTAL BOOKS PER PART.................... 50c each 
FULL BAND, INDIVIDUAL ANTHEM................... 75c each 





BAND PROGRAM NUMBERS 























Full = Sym. e IRVING BERLIN FAVORITES e 

BYE BYE BLUES—An. by Dave Bennett............. $1.50 $2.50 
SO LONG SOLDIER—Major Ed. Chenette....... .75 Full ‘Sym. 
FOUR HERALDS (Trumpet Qtt)—Erik Leidzen.. 2.50 3.50 MARIE $2.00 $3.00 
SNOW WHITE OVERTURE—Erik Leidzen........ 2.50 3.50 A PRETTY GIRL IS LIKE A MELODV............... . 150 2.50 
THE TRUMPETERS (Trumpet Qtt)—Erik Leidzen 1.50 2.50 IRVING BERLIN WALTZ MEDLEY ...0.cce0ou 2.00 2.75 
THE ROOKIE AND HIS ARMY MULE— BLUE SKIES 1.50 2.50 

Arthur Pryor 1.00 1.50 SAY IT WITH MUSIC 1.50 2.50 
— ee ee MARCH— i aa ALEXANDER’S RAGTIME BAND..................- 1.50 2.50 
HEROIC OVERTURE—Otis Taylor... 4.00 5.75 ALEXANDER’S RAG TIME BAND (Quick Step) .75 
ONCE UPON A TIME—Erik Leidzen................ 4.00 5.75 EASTER PARADE 75 1.25 
AMERICA CALLING—Capt. Meredith Willson 2.00 3.00 IT'S A LOVELY DAY TOMORROW... ooo 75 = 1.25 
VICTORY CORPS MARCH—Haorold E. Harris .75 1.25 WHITE CHRISTMAS 2.00 3.00 





Send for Complete Catalog and Thematics 





DEVELOPING INSTRUMENTAL MUSICIANSHIP 


By IRVING CHEYETTE, Ed.D., and EDWIN M. SALZMAN, M.A. 


FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF BETTER BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS IN AMERICA 
WHAT THEY SAY:— 


Your Music Division has recently sent me, at the request of Dr. Irving Cheyette, a copy of the 
book “Developing Instrumental Musicianship.” I have examined this work with some care and wish 
to congradulate both authors and the publisher. The book goes to the bottom of ensemble 
playing . . . intonation, balance, and understanding of what others in the ensemble are doing. 
—C. B. RIGHTER 
The State University of Iowa 


EXAMINE THIS TEXT FOR YOUR BAND OR ORCHESTRA 








SEND FOR COMPLETE THEMATIC 
IRVING BERLIN, Inc. ¢ Educational Music Division ¢ 799—7th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Radio Links Music and Business 


MARK WOODS, President, Blue 


Network, “When peace prevails” 


In| my opinion, 
proof that music 
is becoming more 
and more a_ part 
of the American 
scene, insofar as ra- 
dio is concerned, 
is seen in the fact 
that industry is more and more re- 
alizing its obligation to the people, 
and is subsidizing programs which, 
only a short time ago, would have 
won short shrift. 

I refer specifically to the sponsor- 
ship of the major symphony orches- 
tras by leading industrial organiza- 
tions, since popular music won its 
spurs long before radio was dreamed 
of. Only recently the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra concerts over the 
Blue Network were taken under the 
wing of Allis-Chalmers, for a long- 
term series of broadcasts. ‘Thus an- 
other link in the chain of national 
cultural bonds was forged. 

My implication is not that indus- 
try is the last to hop on the band- 
wagon, now that serious music claims 
a rightful place in a sun whose rays 
reach into every corner of the globe. 
Rather, it is that big business, cog- 
nizant of the tremendeus influence 
which music has on a wartime era, 
is trail-blazing for peacetime, and the 
panacea of this form of the arts can 
be applied to a people making ready 
for the postwar world. 

Along these lines, The Texas Com- 
pany, as sponsors of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera broadcasts, and the Sher- 
win-Williams Company, as sponsors 
of the Opera Auditions of the Air, 
have been pioneers. 

I envision a New Order—an order 
of intelligent development of the 
fine arts—for music of the future; 
music of all kinds. The American 
people instinctively love music, 
pc pular and serious, and it is up to 
the world of entertainment to keep 
abreast of the public’s demand for 

this universal form of expression. 
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WILLIAM S. PALEY, President, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 
**Most arresting music” 


Whether the world 
is sull at war or 
once more at peace, 
music will play an 
increasingly signifi- 
cant role in radio 
during 1944. 

The most arrest- 
ing music obtainable will be broad- 
cast. Shostakovich’s Eighth Sym- 
phony, for example, will be given 
its Western Hemisphere premiere 
early in 1944 by the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony under the di- 
rection of Dr. Artur Rodzinski in a 
Sunday afternoon concert broadcast 
over the entire CBS network. 

Radio will continue to give tan- 
gible encouragement to American 
composers by performing the most 
interesting of their works. For many 
years now CBS has taken an active 
interest in the creative musicians otf 
our country and has presented the 
first performance of music by such 
eminent American composers as 
Aaron Copland, Randall Thomp- 
son, Howard Hanson, Roy Harris, 
and Bernard Herrmann. This rec- 
ord will be maintained. 

The new year also will see further 
opportunity for talented young in- 
terpretive artists on the radio. In- 
deed, one of radio’s most valued 
services is to bring gifted young sing- 
ers and instrumentalists to the at- 
tention of a vast audience which 
otherwise might never hear them. 

Finally, CBS will broadcast, as it 
has in the past, performances of such 
outstanding organizations as_ the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
the Columbia Symphony Orchestra, 
leading chamber-music groups and 
distinguished soloists. 

In these days of world-wide stress, 
the American people have clearly 
indicated the urgent need they feel 
for fine music. Radio is aware of 
this sentiment and is living up to 
its Opportunity. 





C. L. MENSER, Vice-president, 
National Broadcasting Company, 
“Big industry . . . in music” 


The brightest indi- 
cation that music 
is becoming more 
and more an essen- 
tial part of the ev- 
eryday life of peo- 
ple is the progres- 
sive interest of big 
companies in the broadcasting of 
good music. Since national adver- 
tisers aim to reach the majority of 
the people, their sponsorship of sym- 
phony orchestras and classical and 
semi-classical programs is the best 
index of the great headway that so- 
called serious music has made in 
America. Three of the major or- 
chestras in America are now com- 
mercially sponsored by big industry. 
If the trend continues, and it looks 
as if it will, the time may soon ar- 
rive when every symphony orchestra 
in America will have commercial 
sponsorship. This is possible because 
of the sustaining programs of radio 
chains. 

The development in music in 1944 
will, I believe, be the extension of 
commercial sponsorship. It is im- 
possible to say what permanent effect 
wartime activities in both military 
and civilian life will have upon 
American musical culture, but one 
thing is certain, a person who be- 
comes a convert to good music never 
backslides. The wholesale conver- 
sions effected by radio will build up 
a formidable listening audience for 
the future. 

So far as radio is concerned the 
only difficulty which hampers the 
advancement of music is time avail- 
ability. Music is, after all, a part of 
the over-all cultural and entertain- 
ment picture, and it must not be ex- 
ploited to the detriment of the other 
components. However, the advance 
of science in the future will make 
possible an infinite number of addi- 
tional wave lengths, and this in turn 





(Continued on page 29) 
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Education—a Constant Force in the 
Development of American Music 


JAMES T. QUARLES, President, 
Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion, “Gargantuan appetite” 


After a lapse of 
more than two 
years, the Music 


Teachers National 
Association and the 
National Associa- 
tion of Schools of 
Music will hold a 
joint convention at the Hotel Neth- 
erland-Plaza, Cincinnati, March 23 
to 25, 1944. The central theme of 
the convention will be “Music, in 
War and in Peace.” The Thursday 
sessions will be built around music’s 
relation to the war effort, and will 
feature reports of music’s contribu- 
tions directly to the military services; 
the functions music has assumed as 
a community morale-builder, as a 
lessener of fatigue in industry, as a 
therapeutic agent in hospitals and 
rest camps. Consideration will be 
given to the problems which the war 
has created for the private teacher 
of music, for the private conservatory 
and music school, and for the collegi- 
ate and university school of music. 





On Friday, consideration will be 
given to the problems of the future 
which will doubtless arise as a re- 
sult of the social and economic read- 
justment of the peace. The need 
for newer and better coordinated cur- 
ricula in schools and colleges will be 
studied; how the creative musician 
will interpret the social and emo- 
tional attitudes of his time; how the 
soldier’s contact with foreign musical 
dialects will affect American musical 
taste; whether America’s gargantuan 
appetite for music of all kinds will 
continue to grow, or become more re- 
fined and eclectic. Church music; 
choral music; piano, violin, vocal 
music; chamber music; folk music; 
radio and recorded music; television 
and opera; audio-visual aids to edu- 
cation; music in the public schools; 
inter-American music and musical 
relations—all these phases of music 


(Continued on page 34) 


HOWARD HANSON, President, 
National Association of Schools of 
Music, “Contribute to the funda- 
mental needs” 


It is apparent that 
the physical, men- 
tal, and_ spiritual 
chaos which the 
war has visited 
upon the  coun- 
tries of Europe im- 
poses challenging 
responsibilities upon the United 
States for the preservation and 
growth of musical culture. One of 
the important aspects of such re- 
sponsibility is that which concerns 
music education in all its branches. 





Are the institutions for music edu- 
cation in the United States prepared 
to assume educational leadership? 
My experience as president of the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music for the past eight years leads 
me to believe that they are. The 
Association, which is entering upon 


its twentieth year, now has a mem- 
bership of one hundred and forty- 
two institutions and includes in its 
roster the great majority of impor- 
tant schools offering professional in- 
struction in music. 

Over the years the National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music has 
done a careful, painstaking, unspec- 
tacular, but highly important work 
in accrediting and setting up sound 
educational policies and in fostering 
the adoption of those policies 
through advice and counsel to mem- 
ber institutions. ‘These studies have 
been concerned not only with work 
at the undergraduate level but at 
the graduate level as well, with the 
result that never before have the 
schools of music, both independent 
schools and those attached to col- 
leges and universities, been so well 
organized and administered. 

This strengthening of professional 
education in music has been accom- 
panied by a gratifying response from 

(Continued on page 33) 


Music Educators National Conference 


BB mm thoughtful music edu- 
cator does not look upon his 
work as the mere application to his 
pupils of a thin veneer of music in- 
formation and performance. It is 
not enough that the children and 
young people under his guidance 
shall have a smattering of knowledge 
of the elements of notation, an “ap- 
preciation” of some pieces of music, 
and the performing skill of the ama- 
teur student. They must go further. 
They must truly take music to them- 
selves and feel it as a part of the 
pattern of their daily existence in 
such a way that it will become a con- 
stant companion for richer and hap- 
pier living. When this is fairly real- 
ized we will be on our way to the de- 
velopment of a real American musi- 
cal culture. Until then we will be 
working on the surface. 

The music teacher of yesteryear 
was all too often hired by the school 
board because he could sing or play 
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an instrument. He was generally 
lacking in his understanding of the 
music interests and capabilities of the 
average classroom pupil and was un- 
skilled in classroom management and 
teaching techniques. ‘The results of 
his work usually appeared in the 
form of displays of the performance 
of a very few talented pupils, with 
a dreary catechism of lines, spaces, 
sharps, and flats for the others. 

Then appeared the professional 
music educator, well trained for his 
job. He expanded and at the same 
time “specialized” the school music 
program. He raised performance 
levels to undreamed heights. But he 
found that it was necessary to pro- 
vide his community with the kind of 
“show work” which would justify his 
salary. The talented students in 
choirs, bands, and orchestras received 
most of his training efforts. The 
“average” pupil continued to suffer 
from neglect. 
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Now the music educator senses 
that we have immediately before us 
an accelerated development of a 
music culture of our own country. 
We are on our own resources as 
never before. Foreign influences are 
greatly diminished and likely to re- 
main so for some time to come. We 
need to dig in our own fields. The 
continued building of an American 
music culture will require the honest 
tillage of vast fields rather than a 
limited hothouse production of a 
few specimens for display. The 
music educator is realizing this. He 
has rolled up his sleeves and gone to 
work, 

The Music Educators National 
Conference is continuing to be, 
through the war period, one of the 
most active educational organiza- 
tions in the country. It is carrying 
on its work with increased fervor and 
is missing no opportunity to cause 
music to function more effectively in 
the lives of all the people. 

The MENC has announced that 
its 1944 biennial meeting will be 
held in St. Louis, March 2 to 8, 
instead of March 4 to 10 as pre- 
viously announced. The general 
theme of the Conference meeting will 
be “Widening Horizons in Music 
Education.” There will be outlined 
and developed a pattern of action 
along which President Lilla Belle 
Pitts and her administration have 
been working constantly. 

We predict that this meeting will 
be one of the most important in the 
history of the Conference. The time 
is ripe for the widening of our hori- 
zons in music education as it applies 
to normal peacetime life. The war 
and its attendant conditions have 
sharpened the focus. The tremen- 
dous force of music in the wartime 
life of the Armed Forces and civilians 
provides great moral and spiritual 
backing for positive forward action. 
This meeting will be one of serious 
discussions which will have great 
bearing and influence on the im- 
mediate future of music education. 

—Ennis Davis. 


The officials of the MENC replied to 
our request for a statement with a plea 
of overwork and lack of time which 
was understandingly and sympathetic- 
ally received by us. They made the flat- 
tering suggestion that we prepare a 
statement in their stead. Because of 
our fundamental belief and faith in this 
great organization to do so is a pleas- 
ure, not a task.—E. D. 
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has composed one of the 
really great songs of our time! 


Lyric by HAROLD J. ROME 


THE FOLLOWING ARRANGEMENTS NOW AVAILABLE: 


Vocal Solo 


HUGO FREY CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
NGGUUING AR a PedGe esc navaseenss as 15 
Three Part S.S.A. tS 
Three Part S.A.B. Bo 
Four Part S.S.A.A. WS 
Four Part S.A.T.B. 15 
Feur Part T.7.B.B. 


Standard Band (Arr. Wm. C. Schoenfeld) 
Symphonic Band 


Vocal Orchestration 
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Music in the Armed Forces— 
Its Implications for the Future 


RAYMOND KENDALL, Music Co- 
ordinator, USO Program Services, 
“Direction and emphasis” 


Insofar as it is pos- 
sible to estimate 
the contribution of 
USO’s music pro- 
gram, the follow- 
ing may serve as an 
indication of direc- 
tion and emphasis: 





1. Metropolitan communities have 
found a very enthusiastic interest on 
the part of service men in opera, 
symphony, and concert performances. 
A large soldier audience has in- 
creased the sensitiveness of conduc- 
tors and performers to the generally 
high level of taste exhibited by the 
average concert-going service man. 
There is increasing evidence of less 
compromise in program building 
and a growing confidence that music 
of all kinds, creditably performed, is 
attracting an increasingly large and 
responsive audience. 

2. Smaller communities have 
found it possible to arrange concerts 
of choral and orchestral music or 
concerts by individual soloists with 
happy results for all concerned. It 
is to be noted in this connection that 
talented service men have very often 
done more for small communities 
-ausically than the communities have 
done for them. This interaction of 
soldier-musicians and civilian-musi- 
cians has been productive of greater 
understanding in nearly all the cases 
that have come to our attention. 

3. A significant trend is to be ob- 
served in the large number of service 
men who voluntarily seek out musi- 
cal surroundings in which to spend 
off-duty hours. Although no large 
percentage of military personnel is 
involved, the mutual pleasure de- 
rived from the discussion and per- 
formance of music by the soldiers 
and civilians is a healthy sign for 
the future. 

4. Every indication points to the 
fact that an astonishingly large num- 
ber of service men are interested in 


hearing more music of a better sort. 
This should be encouraging evi- 
dence that the thousands of orches- 
tras and choruses in America have 
not been without influence. 

5. Concerning the young com- 
poser, only one constructive factor 
would seem to be operating in his 
favor. Lacking time, leisure, and 
surroundings in which to compose, 
the young soldier composer, when 
he does have an opportunity to write 
music, will be writing it for particu- 
lar occasions, for a particular combi- 
nation of instruments or voices, and 
for performance on a certain occa- 
sion. This Gebrauchsmusik require- 


ment is forcing many a young com- 
poser to be practical as well as pious, 
and to be effective as well as effusive. 
6. Perhaps the fact that USO has 
had ten full-time music advisers in 
the field for nearly a year may have 
had some part in encouraging the 
circumstances referred to above. In 
the strategic position of liaison be- 
tween camp and community, USO 
has had an opportunity to evaluate 
musical needs from two points of 
reference, that of the service man 
and that of the civilian. USO is 
proud to have had some share in the 
development of a practical music 
program for these war years. 





The Service 


COMPLETE and detailed 

analysis of the place and func- 
tion of music in the lives of millions 
of men and women now in the 
Armed Forces is out of the question 
at this time. The story is a great 
one, but it is still in the making and 
it will not be complete for some time 
to come. Careful records of devel- 
opment are being kept, and at some 
future date they will be pieced to- 
gether to show with impressive evi- 
dence that the claims which have 
been made for music as a component 
of high morale have not been over- 
stated. 

No accurate over-all picture of 
music in the Armed Forces can be 
given because each of the several 
service branches is inclined toward 
the development of its own policy 
of entertainment and_ recreation. 
Each believes that its problems of 
morale are peculiarly its own and 
that it has unique conditions to 
meet. There is doubtless much truth 
in such a contention. While recent 
months have brought some inter- 
change of plans among the service 
branches, the amount of such inter- 
change is still severely limited. The 
traditional general _ self-sufficiency 
and isolation of the several branches 
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Man's Music 


continue in matters pertaining to 
recreation. 

The Army is apparently far out in 
front in planning a program con- 
ceived to provide to each man his 
maximum enjoyment of music—no 
matter where he is located or under 
what conditions he is living. In 
addition to affording him many op- 
portunities to listen to all kinds of 
music, every effort is being made to 
show the individual soldier how he 
and his musically untrained compan- 
ions can make their own limited mu- 
sical resources pay the largest pos- 
sible dividends of enjoyment and 
spiritual satisfaction. 

In contrast, the other service 
branches, generally speaking, are 
more inclined to have their person- 
nel depend upon music performance 
from outside themselves, Their rec- 
reation and music programs are 
based to a large extent upon per- 
formances of professional and picked 
amateur groups, radio, and phono- 
graph records—with the average man 
functioning mainly as a listener. 

Many statistics are now available 
concerning the music activities in 
the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and 
Marines. ‘Thousands of perform- 
ances have been given by civilian and 
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service music organizations; thou- 
sands of formal and informal instru- 
mental and vocal groups have been 
organized in the services; many thou- 
sands of Hit Kits, V-DISCS, song- 
books, hymnals, music instruments, 
and the like have been distributed 
to camps and bases far and near. 
The totals are truly staggering and 
they present impressive evidence of 
the competence and zeal of the lead- 
ers who have the program in charge, 
and also of the judgment and in- 
sight of high-ranking authorities. 

What does it all add up to? What 
is significant about it? What are 
the momentary effects and what are 
likely to be the permanent effects? 
Following are only three of many 
implications that may be drawn. 

First, the entire program seems 
remarkably free of any “evangelical” 
approach. It seems that the service 
man can get the kind of music he 
wants without someone standing 
ready to insinuate that he should 
want something more noble. Yet the 
program is so vast and comprehen- 
sive that any man, generally speak- 
ing, can, whenever he wishes, step 
up the quality of the music which 
he wishes to perform or to which he 
wishes to listen. All music is made 
as attractive and entertaining as is 
possible. All levels are there. The 
man can pick what he wants when 
he most needs it. 

Next, the services are undoubtedly 
helping some men find an outlet for 
performance—no matter how limited 
their talents and training may be. 
Many men who have formerly been 
too fearful and self-conscious even to 
think of trying to perform music are 
having a grand time learning to play 
simple pocket instruments and sing 
in parts. The principal purpose is for 
immediate self-enjoyment, but the 
permanent implications are there. 

Then, too, we must remember that 
in the Armed Forces there are thou- 
sands of men and women who have 
been active in the profession of 
music—singers, orchestra members, 
teachers, organists, etc. The chances 
are that most of them are meeting a 
cross section of American citizens on 
a close personal basis of a kind which 
they have never experienced before. 
They are likely to have a vastly dif- 
ferent attitude toward and under- 
standing of John Citizen when they 
return from the war to their jobs. 
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BOOGIE WOOGIE SKETCHES 


First Studies in Form 


By 


SAMUEL SPIVAK 


Price, 75 Cents 


The average student of music knows all about Boogie Woogie, 
it is accepted through the radio and the entertainment world— 
with the result that students ask their teachers to teach them to 


play Boogie Woogie. 


It is important that this demand be recognized and that it be 
accepted with material that is correct as to form and musician- 


ship. 


The BOOGIE WOOGIE SKETCHES by Samuel Spivak are in- 
tended to fill this void. This work is intended as studies with 
recreation for the student in mind. Each number is singable and 
its harmonies are characteristically Boogie Woogie, within the 


second grade of difficulty. 


Samuel Spivak is an experienced and successful teacher of 
piano, who has written many text books og music and is an 


authority on child psychology. 


Every teacher of piano will quickly recognize the value of the 
BOOGIE WOOGIE SKETCHES for their development of rhythm 
and many phases of technic, as well as retaining student interest. 
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THREE R; IN 
MUSIC 


Reading, Writing, Rhythm 
BY 
FISH AND MOORE 
PRICE, 75 CENTS 


All the essentials of elementary 
music study are clearly and con- 
cisely presented. Valuable for 
learning notation and as a basis 
for first year harmony. 





MacLACHLAN-AARON 


PIANO COURSE 


Books |, fl, Hl 
EACH, 85 CENTS 


THE MacLACHLAN 
FOURTH PIANO BOOK 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


A foundational work which is inclu- 
sive, simple and practical. The 
authors have crystallized in this 
course their successful ideas of 
twenty years experience in teaching 
piano. 


Copies Available at Music Stores or “on approval” from 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Inc. 


THE SPECIALIZED CATALOG OF PIANO MUSIC 


6 East 45th Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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EASY 
‘STEPS 


TO THE 
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by MAURICE D. TAYLOR 


AMERICA’S 
OUTSTANDING 
BEGINNER'S 
BAND METHOD 


@ Contains 25 lessons of uni- 
son and harmonized material 
beled atte tb eCommb ot-Lotab mmeleme coneretevens 
melodies and exercises. In 
addition a page of scales 
and arpeggios, easy-to-read 
pete -vatete mie) ole tatme oy eLelcolep ued oleh) 
showing correct playing po- 
sition, page of special duets 
fet eke Gm ba Costas Co) ammmoxe) eLot-3 5 Um od? be 
poses, and eleven numbers 
(marches, etc.) arranged for 
band 


@ Any combination of instru 
ments may be used together 
yet each book is suitable for 
feleacettmmbetiour roscoe! 


@ Rudiments are introduced 
throughout the books as they 
rata cis ol-¥-tol-to Os ob 49) Cob elodatodel- motes 
brief and clear 


PUBLISHED FOR 
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>> Clarinet 
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‘75¢ Each Book 
240-page Conductor's Score and 
Manual Containing full score, 
plus many helpful hints and 


suggestions 


$4.50 


JACK MILLS. Pres. 


Mills 


ry « * * & 8 
MORTON GOULD 


Presents His 


TRIBUTE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
* 4% *»* 
Available for BAND and ORCHESTRA 


(Band Arrgngements Transcribed from the Composer's 
Original Score by PHILIP J. LANG) 
AMERICAN SALUTE 
(Based on “When Johnny Comes Marching Home”) 
Full Orchosivn or Full Band)... .......60c ccc cee es 
Concert Orchestra or Symphonic Band........... 

RED CAVALRY MARCH 


(Based on two well-known Red Army songs 
“Meadowland” and “Tachanka”) 


Fall Orchestra or Full Band... ...6606 sc ce see cists 
Concert Orchestra or Symphonic Band.......... 
NEW CHINA MARCH 
(Based on an authentic Chinese song) 
Full Orchostraior Full Band) oc. oc .5 sec ss ee ce oe 
Concert Orchestra or Symphonic Band... 
* * * 
Just Released 


THREE NEW BAND PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN YOUTH MARCH 
by MORTON GOULD 
Transcribed from Composer's Original Score 
by Puiuip J. Lane 
Full Band...... $2.50 Symphonic Band. . $4.00 
PRELUDE TO SPRING 
by RICHARD KOEBNER 
Full Band...... $2.50 Symphonic Band. . $3.50 
DANCE OF THE AMAZONS 
by ANATOLE LIADOW 
Arranged by Leonarp B. SMITH 


Standard Band...... $4.00 Full Band... $5.50 
Symphonic Band...... 


SHOSTAKOVICH AND. PROKOFIEFF COMPOSITIONS 


Arranged for BAND by PHILIP J. LANG 


DANSE from “THE GOLDEN AGE” 
by DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH 
Full Band...... $3.50 Symphonic Band...... 


POLKA from “THE GOLDEN AGE” 
by DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH 
Full Band...... Symphonic Band...... 


GAVOTTE from “CLASSICAL SYMPHONY” 
by SERGE PROKOFIEFF 
Full Band...... $3.50 Symphonic Band ..... 


* 


GOULD’S SETTINGS FOR STRING CHOIRS 


Distinctive and brilliant transcriptions for string choirs, 
exactly as featured on Morton Gould's radio programs. 


STAR DUST SOPHISTICATED LADY 


Complete with Score...... Score...... 50c 


SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT 
SOMETIMES I FEEL LIKE A MOTHERLESS CHILD 
Complete with Score...... $1.50 Score 
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ELECTIVE 
PROGRA} 


**BAND BOO; 


hal 


‘a ~ 
ty torvest 7. 


Buchlel 


An unusual group of six! 
band arrangements, sim 
enough for beginners, yet 
teresting enough to sat 
advanced students. €tand 
and popular tunes 

brought together in fresh 
tings. An entire pfogram r 
easily be assembled fr 
SELECTIVE PROGRA! 
137.0) Bn 1@1@) 4 


CONTENTS 
1. School Days (Waltz) 
There's Something At 
A Soldier (March) 
Let's All Sing Like The 
)sybaobt-tmehbete MM Kelle) 
May Lou (March) 
. Girl Of My Dreams(Wa 
Margie (Fox trot) 
Hinky Dinky Parlay V 
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That Tumble-Down Sha 
in Athlone (Waltz) 
9. When You're Smiling 
(March) 
TOM s{-) ole tsyAM alot ele MO \) Cotuelt) 
11. Cowboy Tunes(Overtur 
12. Spanish Dance 
13. Patriotic Overture 
14. Jovous Noel 
(Christmas Overture 
15. Irish Overture 
oH Webast-¥ 210i butelslemctos eters 
(America —Star Spang 
Banner—America the 
Beautiful) 
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INSTRUMENTATION 
C Flute * Do Piccolo 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd Bo Clarinets 
Alto Clarinet * Bass Clar 
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E> Alto Saxophone 
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Piano Conduct 


35c¢ Each Book 
Piano Conductor 
$1.00 
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Wartime Developments of 


AUGUSTUS D. ZANZIG, National 
Recreation Commission, “Lighted 
Christmas tree .. . neon lit holes” 


If each contributor 
to this issue is al- 
lowed only a few 
hundred words and 
has been asked, as 
I have, to begin 
with pointing out 
the “bright spots,” 
the results should resemble a lighted 
Christmas tree. I have just been one 
of probably millions listening to the 
Brahms Second in the Boston Sym- 
phony’s Pittsburgh broadcast and to 
the immense ecstatic applause fol- 
lowing it. Our tree of music is in- 
deed bright. Yet the editor wants 
also the stuff that New Year’s reso- 
lutions are made of. I stand for a 
moment in praise and wonder, and 
then protest. 

As we producers of music rejoice 
over the peak demands for music by 
radio, in the concert hall, in indus- 
try, and elsewhere, we should realize 
that these show much more surely 
the needs for music than they do 
the adequacy with which those needs 
are being served. Should we ask 
more of our musical offerings—to 
what extent each serves its purpose, 
as a restorative, a conserver of the 
human spirit; as fun, sociability, or 
a stimulus to action; as solace, cour- 
age, or abounding gladness? Not 
that we should be always concerning 
ourselves with such values seemingly 
outside the music. They are gained 
normally as by-products of enjoy- 
ment of the music itself, but the 
war and other conditions of our life 
have intensified our need of them. 
In a world apparently hospitable to 
a wide range of musical fare, we 
ought to take some star to steer by, 
if only for the sake of the children. 

Has Woody Suthrie, who has been 
around a good deal, “got something” 
when, in speaking of war workers 
“playing hooky from their jobs,” he 
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Music in Civilian Life 


says, “I ain’t a bit surprised. If you 
want to smell the rat in their neon- 
lit holes, take a sniff at this drifting, 
aimless, mentally, morally, and sexu- 
ally confusing dope that is drummed 
into a hundred million ears day and 
night on your pretty nickel phono- 
graph’? If he has (though this 
phonograph sometimes carries whole- 
some music also), it should not be 
inconsistent with our love of free- 
dom if the people who select music 
for recording and radio admit much 
(Continued on page 48) 


DAN D. HALPIN, Manager, RCA 
Industrial Music, “Both economic 
and social” 


More than ever be- 

fore the essential 

role of music in 

industry is being 

recognized by pro- 

duction leaders ev- 

erywhere. Prelimi- 

nary applications 
of music to relieve fatigue arising 
from monotonous, repetitive types 
of work were made some fifteen 
years ago by RCA and others. In 
addition, studies made in England 
have indicated that production in- 
creases from 6 to 11 per cent de- 
veloped among piece workers when 
music was used for this purpose. 
Similar positive indications of the 
value of music for increased indus- 
trial efficiency have been established 
by Harold Burris Meyer and Ray- 
mond L. Cardinell of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology. A recent 
coast-to-coast survey by the War Pro- 
duction Drive Headquarters of the 
War Production Board shows that 
87 per cent of the plants surveyed 
felt that music improved morale; 
57 per cent stated that they felt 
music increased production. Of par- 
ticular interest is the fact that most 
plants felt that industrial music 

(Continued on page 40) 


ANNE M. GANNETT, President, 
National Federation of Music 


Clubs, “A richer musical life” 


In the midst of a 
war, optimism is 
not always predom- 
inant, yet when I 
am asked to ex- 
press an opinion 
on the future of 
American music, 
my outlook is optimistic. I believe 
that after the war, primarily because 
of the war, we will have a richer 
musical life in America than in all 
our previous history. The reasons 
are obvious. The war has brought 
to this country the finest musical 
talent of all lands. It has made us 
the musical center of the world. It 
has brought us, also, in the large 
number of men and women who 
were audiences, not performers, 
abroad, a group of people who are 
perhaps more sensitively aware of 
the value and beauty of music than 
native Americans since they have 
been trained in a musical tradition 
centuries old. In the greatly accen- 
tuated interest in opera which exists 
in this country today, I believe I see 
the first slight indication of the in- 
fluence of that European influx. 
There are many who fear that the 
wealth of talent from other coun- 
tries will have an inhibiting effect 
upon opportunities for our own 
richly talented young people. I do 
not share this view. America has 
today an army of millions of men, 
recruited from all walks of life— 
merchants, bankers, lawyers, factory 
workers, day laborers, truck drivers. 
Some of these have been concert- 
goers all their lives; others are for 
the first time becoming acquainted 
with fine music through the millions 
of records that are going to army 
camps and naval bases and through 
the hundreds of concerts given by 
world famous artists. These are the 
(Continued on page 35) 
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HIS OWN 


Trumpet Solos 


with piano accompaniment 


Now Available in Sheet Music Form 


Ant Y 34 Me S / CIRIBIRIBIN 


TRUMPET RHAPSODY 
CARNIVAL OF VENICE 
CONCERTO IN A MINOR 


TRUMPET BLUES AND 
CANTABILE 


CONCERTO FOR TRUMPET 
FLIGHT OF THE BUMBLE BEE 


CONCERTO IN B FLAT MINOR 
™ 75¢ EACH Usual Discount 




















HIS ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


In Dance Orchestra Form 
EDITED FOR EVERYONE'S USE 


LET ME UP 
JUMP TOWN 
NIGHT SPECIAL 
FLATBUSH FLANAGAN 
BACK BEAT BOOGIE 
CIRIBIRIBIN 
JAMES SESSION 
FLASH 
MUSIC MAKERS 
THE MOLE 
B-19 
TRUMPET BLUES 
ROCKAWAY 
75¢ EACH 


Usual Discount 


PARAMOUNT MUSIC CORPORATION 


1619 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Organization Viewpoints 
on American Composition 


JOHN G. PAINE, General Man- 
ager, American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers, 
“Music has rolled up its sleeves” 


In times of great 
national crises the 
nation’s civilian 
and military popu- 
lation stands in 
need of a force 
which will create 
and maintain high 
morale. When there is a vibrant and 
stable emotionalism, the morale of 
the country is high. Music, with its 
quick appeal and universal tongue, 
is a prime force in creating and sus- 
taining this emotionalism and, there- 
fore, is a principal source of morale. 
And, in my opinion, that is the very 
purpose which American ‘music is 
serving today—not alone on the ra- 
dio, in the concert hall and on the 
stage, but more significantly in the 
war plants. 





Throughout the entire country 
our music has rolled up its sleeves 
and gone into these war plants to 
help the war worker. Experiments 
conducted in England and in this 
country have proved the tremendous 
value of music in overcoming bore- 
dom and fatigue in jobs which are 
essential. It seems to me that this 
use of music will expand greatly 
after the war when the materials for 
the job will be more available. And, 
because the creative artist is influ- 
enced by the events and forces which 
impinge upon his sensibilities, this 
new use of music will affect the cre- 
ative men and women who will write 
the music of tomorrow. 


I also see a greater need of music 
in the field of radio. With the de- 
velopment and expansion of televi- 
sion and FM broadcasting, the use 
of music will grow in proportion. 
These growing fields will require 
and receive music which is especially 
fitted to their needs. 


Today our American men and 
women are waging the battle against 
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oppressive tyranny throughout the 
entire world, and they take with 
them into this battle our American 
music. Upon the men and women 
whose talents create this music rests 
the responsibility of giving these 
“ambassadors” the best they can in 
order that other nations may come 
to know and understand thoroughly 
the real America and may also be- 
come aware of the vital forces that 
work upon us all and make us tick. 





AARON COPLAND, President, 
American Composers Alliance, 
“No solution yet” 


At the beginning 
of 1944 the Ameri- 
can composer finds 
himself in a posi- 
tion in many ways 
improved, but stil] 
far from Utopian. 
More performances 
of more American music have taken 
place these past several years. There 
has been increased publication of 
the more serious type of music. Cer- 
tainly there is a wider public aware- 
ness that we have composers of merit 
whose music is well worth hearing. 
We still lack enthusiastic public 
support of the growing American 
movement and a sufficiently large 
body of sincerely interested perform- 
ing artists. There are those who 
think we lack, most of all, the kind 
of government recognition that many 
other countries have given their cre- 
ative artists. We lack universal pro- 
tection of the composer’s economic 
rights in his own work. We have, 
of course, ASCAP, as well as other 
agencies whose purpose it is to col- 
lect fees for the use of musical 
works. But a large group of im- 
portant American composers lack 
this kind of protection. 

The American Composers Alli- 
ance was organized six years ago to 
remedy this situation. In spite of 
intensive efforts, no complete solu- 





tion has yet been devised. This 
special problem could be simplified 
if an over-all plan were worked out 
to implement the copyright laws that 
cover the situation, or if such agen- 
cies as ASCAP could be made to pro- 
tect, in a satisfactory and complete 
manner, the interests of all serious 
composers. The popular composer 
has a very fair chance of having his 
product safeguarded. This has not 
yet become true in the serious field. 
It is here, perhaps, that American 
musical conditions most seriously 
lag behind those of other foremost 
nations. Until the native serious 
composer has attained greater sta- 
bility in our social structure, a fun- 
damentally sound basis for American 
creative music can scarcely be 
achieved. 





WALTER DOUGLAS, Chairman 
of the Board, Music Publishers 
Protective Association, ““Twice as 
many copies” 

There is no doubt 
whatever that mu- 
sic in all forms 
is now occupying 
a more important 
place in the lives 
of the American 
people than here- 
tofore. 

To find one specific cause for this 
increased interest in music is diff- 
cult since many factors may have 
contributed to the general result. 
War conditions, with the traditional 
sentimental reactions, may have a 
bearing on the situation, as it is 
only natural that people express 
their feelings in song during times 
of stress. It may be that music is 
following the same cycle as phono- 
graph records, which have had a 
phenomenal increase in popularity 
during the past five years. In any 
event, the song hit of today sells 
about twice as- many copies as it 

(Continued on page 44) 
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NOMINATED AND ACCEPTED FOR 


She Radia Hall of Same 


FIRST HONORS TO 


DAVID BUos 


FOR COMPOSING AND ARRANGING 


Holiday for Stings 


FOR COMPOSING, ARRANGING AND CONDUCTING THE MUSICAL SCORE 
FOR THE SENSATIONAL ARMY AIR FORCES PLAY WRITTEN BY MOSS HART 


WINGED VICTORY 


INCLUDED IN THIS OUTSTANDING SCORE ARE: 


MY DREAM BOOK OF MEMORIES 
WINGED VICTORY 


a a a a a a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
A COMPLETE LISTING OF DAVID ROSE ORIGINALS 
Composed and beranged fer 


Pau « HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS * OUR WALTZ * DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION * A NOUS (TO US) * ANCIENT 
COWOC -  pRABIAN CAKE WALK + DA EASTA TIME * FOUR TWENTY A.M. * THE SOPRANO'S NIGHTMARE * NURSERY 
WITHOUT RHYME * CALIFORNIA MELODIES * VALSE DE NUIT 
Violin: (With Piano hecompantment)) WOUDAY FOR STRINGS 
HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS » OUR WALTZ * MY DREAM BOOK OF MEMORIES °* DESERTED CITY *- DA EASTA 
Ouhesha: 


TIME * FOUR TWENTY A.M. * BIG BEN * SERENADE TO A DREAM * NURSERY WITHOUT RHYME * ANCIENT 
ARABIAN CAKE WALK * DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION 


Shing Ensemtle & HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS » OUR WALTZ + VALSE DE NUIT 


, ° ° Y DR e ° 
Sheel Must (Lyric epee Music) . “ax a oo OF MEMORIES * WINGED VICTORY » OUR WALTZ 


Band: wivceo victory Choral: wincen victory (S.S.A.—S.A.T.B.—T.T.8.B.) 
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The Music of the Church—Important 
Life of the Nation 


in the 


JAMES R. SYDNOR, Assembly’s 
Training School, Richmond, Va., 
“The farmer has begun to notice 
the difference” 


For generations 
city dwellers have 
usually heard bet- 
ter church music 
than their country 
brethren. Finer in- 
struments, _ better 
trained musicians, 
larger budgets have made this pos- 
sible. Also responsible for this su- 
periority of urban sacred music has 
been the fact that vestrymen, elders, 
and deacons have been sponsors of 
the local series of visiting virtuosi 
and orchestras. Consciously and un- 
consciously, church members made 
comparisons between secular and 
sacred standards of performance, and 
they saw to it that the divergence 
between these two standards never 
became too great. 

On the other hand, farmers and 
village dwellers, except for an infre- 
quent trip to the big city where they 
had opportunity to hear great artists, 
heard only. the music of the village 
choir. And they thought it was 
grand. 





Nowadays, when the farmer fin- 
ishes milking he can hear Fred War- 
ing’s orchestra and glee club. On 
Saturday evening his daughter, who 
sang in the state teachers’ college 
a cappella choir, tunes in on the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
next morning in church the farmer 
hears something quite different. The 
first violins of the Boston orchestra 
did not flat; Mrs. Jones, the village 
soprano, does. Dr. Koussevitsky’s 
rhythm was impeccable; Mrs. Robin- 
son, the organist, seems to have none. 
The farmer has begun to notice the 
difference. 

Because this comparison is being 
made increasingly often throughout 
our country as a result of the influ- 
ence of radio and public school mu- 
sic education, the future of music 
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in our smaller churches is bound to 
be brighter. Recently I have re- 
ceived personal letters from three 
hundred and fifty musicians in aver- 
(Continued on page 48) 





ALBERT P. STEWART, Past 


President, National Association of 
Choir Directors, “Our hope and 
prayer” 


No church is too 
small for an organ- 
ized program of 
music. Since it has 
long been a known 
fact that music can 
be a large percent- 
age of the total 
value of the worship service, the 
best possible music should be avail- 
able to all churches, whether large 
or small. While the problems are 
numerous, the music of the church, 
taken as a whole, is improved with 
each succeeding year. 

Wartime inevitably stimulates 
group participation in practically all 
fields, and the art of congregational 
singing has had a distinct revival. 
Wise, indeed, is the church that gives 
ample opportunity for this commu- 
nal participation. 

The past few years have brought 
about an ever-increasing number of 
good American anthems. We are 
looking forward eagerly to the de- 
velopment of a high grade, accepted 
American mode of religious music 
literature that will make a place for 
itself in our over-all development of 
American music. 

Courage is probably the most nec- 
essary prerequisite for a choir con- 
ductor today—courage in the face of 
many difficulties. It is our hope 
and prayer that we may have this 
needed courage and that when we 
reach that long-awaited day of vic- 
tory we can say with truth and sin- 
cerity that music in the churches of 
America has been tried and severely 
tested and has come through with 


an increased sense of its responsi- 
bility to the religious life of our 
nation. 


——_$_-_——_$__—___—_—— 


S. LEWIS ELMER, Warden, 
American Guild of Organists, 
“Only on Sunday?” 


The music of the 
church must have 
quality—quality of 
content which will 
justify its being a 
part of the service 
of worship, quality 
of performance 
which will bring to the congregation 
an emotional and spiritual realiza- 
tion. Without quality of content 
music is an affront to the service; 
without quality of performance it is 
an affront to the ears of a congrega- 
tion which encounters high stand- 
ards of performance outside the 
church. 

There may well be some doubt 
whether the music activities of the 
average church are reaching suff- 
ciently far beyond their function in 
the service itself. Is the church fail- 
ing to recognize the general social 
values of music in the lives of its 
children and young people? Should 
it not do more with music as an 
everyday factor in living? 

Is the church musician taking a 
proper and responsible place in the 
music life of his community? Is he 
a constant force in the building of a 
better community structure, or does 
he function only on Sunday? 

These and many related questions 
must be faced with honesty by the 
pastor and the church musician, and 
by the congregations themselves. To 
ignore them is to deny a rightful 
place to the church in the everyday 
life of people. 

But in any attempt that we make 
to answer them we must remember 
that we will be dishonest with music, 
ourselves, and everyone else unless 
we keep the standards of content and 
performance high. 
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DR. W. OTTO MIESSNER 


Head Dept. of Music Education, University of Kansas 


Dr. Miessner is a national authority on 
school music methods. Now Chairman, 
School Music Dept. School of Fine Arts, 
University of Kansas. 


Author of the "Melody Way" to play the 
Piano and Violin, also a "Guide to Sym- 
phonic Music"; co-author of "Progressive’’ 
and “Music Hour" series—basic school 
music texts in over 16,000 school systems. 


* 
NOTICE TO MUSIC BUYERS 


We have just been appointed na- 
tional distributors of all Miessner 
Music Co. publications. Write for 
full particulars today. 


Ht, Hiuley (ilshers, Ine 


1801-15 EAST SSib * 2nk CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
World Femous Mckinley Edition 


McKINLEY—A Name of Distinction in Music Publishing 
Since 1897 
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Upswing Must Not 
Become Inflation 


By EDWIN HUGHES 


President, National Music Council 


There is a definite, country-wide 
theory abroad in the land that music 
is not only holding its own during the war, but that 
musical activities in the United States are now in the 
beginning phases of a great upswing which may carry 
them to a point well ahead of anything that has so far 
been achieved. The peak of this upswing may not be 
reached until the period of peace following the war, 
and it will be up to those directing the musical activi- 
ties of the nation to see that this upswing does not turn 
out to be merely a musical “inflation,” but rather a 
symbol of actual advance in American musical achieve- 
ment—a growth of musical appreciation among larger 
areas of our population, an enlarged recognition of the 
talents of our native composers and performers, an 
improvement in our standards where such improve- 
ment is in place, and increased importance in the activi- 
ties of our many national musical associations and or- 
ganizations in their various fields. 

At the present time transportation difficulties and the 
cessation of the manufacture of musical instruments 
offer the only important hindrances to the expansion 
of musical activities along normal lines. That the for- 
mer can be overcome where sufficient will power is 
present is evidenced by the fact that even opera com- 
panies and symphony orchestras manage to move from 
place to place, in spite of inconveniences and obstacles. 
If we carefully conserve our stock pile of instruments 
and keep these instruments in good repair, we shall be 
able to see the war through under the present condi- 
tions. The enormous increase in the size of classes of 
private music teachers is creating a vast potential mar- 
ket for manufacturers after peace is declared. It is up 
to these manufacturers to see that postwar planning is 
begun in time, so that restrictions on raw materials 
may be promptly removed and the wheels set in motion 
again as soon as possible. The dearth of instruments in 
some quarters at present does not seem to have had any 
effect on the sale of printed music, which continues to 
mount, war or no war. 

The larger New York concert halls report no diminu- 
tion in ticket sales (rather the contrary), and reports of 
concert attendance over the country announce sold-out 
houses and subscription lists. The first standee for the 
opening performance of the Metropolitan got to his 
place on the sidewalk shortly after eight o'clock of the 
evening preceding the performance, and was joined by 
a second enthusiast at four-thirty the following morn- 
ing, with others taking their places in the line shortly 
after that time. 

Service in the Armed Forces, at home and abroad, 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Let’s Have More coon > Masie.i in Wartime! 








EARLY AMERICAN BAND BOOK Kk PATRIOTIC AMERICA 
y HA 

Original Grade Two compositions and arrangements * BAND BOOK 
based on events of our Colonial History. Authentic For Community Bands, School Bands, Service Bands, 
tunes of that period and ample other compositions of  * Patriotic Rallies. Complete instrumentation, and not 
contrasting character for TWO COMPLETE WELL- difficult. (Each number also published separately, 75c.) 
BALANCED PROGRAMS FOR YOUNG BANDS! x 

Modern instrumentation. Designed for schools. Contents 

Contents x . AMERICAN PATROL (March Version} —Lake 





| 
1. MINUTE-MEN MARCH 2. AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL MARCH—Missud 
2. FLAG TUNES—Medley 3. MARINES' HYMN—YANKEE DOODLE—DIXIE—Lake 
3. TWO EARLY AMERICAN SONGS * 4. STAR SPANGLED BANNER—AMERICA—HAIL TO 
(Chester; My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free} THE CHIEF—Chiaffarelli 
4, CONSTITUTION MARCH * 5. LOYAL LEGION MARCH—Sousa 
5. PAUL REVERE'S RIDE—Descriptive Patrol 6 VICTORIOUS EAGLE MARCH—Rosey 
6. CONTINENTAL MARCH 7. MILITARY MAESTRO MARCH—Becker 
7. “aca, * 8. SPIRIT OF THE AIR CORPS MARCH—Major Clinch 
*s. CRADLE OF LIBERTY OVERTURE S. e e e 
10. BOSTON TEA PARTY—Descriptive 11. NATIONAL DEFENSE MARCH—Becker 
Il. VALLEY FORGE MARCH x 12. DOWN THE LINE MARCH—Trusselle 
12. POCAHONTAS—Forest Idyl 3. FLYING FORTRESS MARCH—Van Cortlandt 
13. CAPTAIN KIDD—March 14. CLIPPER OF THE AIR—Henneman 
14. a a . 15. HI NEIGHBOR—Owens 
reiude; u etTa ' 
Is, AMERICAN TRIUMPHAL—Grand March 1 AAR, See ae 
“ Deni ge pai ‘ * Condensed Conductor's Part $1.00 
ondense onductor's Part 75c - 
individual Parts 35¢ " Individual Parts 35¢ 
Free Sample Cornet Part on Request Free Sample Cornet Part on Request 
NEW BAND MUSIC (March Size) —75c each 
Two New Grade One Marches Well-known Marches—Revised by Popular 
for Band Demand!—Medium Grade 
GRANDSTAND by Frank Melville.......... Very easy acl Be tN Pg ee 2 Eee Tae arr. by Lake 
JUNIOR HIGH by Frank Melville Very easy KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS by Paul Clifford.......arr. by Teague 
Send for band catalog and sample solo cornet parts SALUTE TO BURLINGTON by George D. Sherman...arr. by Lake 


GOOD NEW CHORUSES 


5c each unless otherwise quoted :: Free Specimen Copies on Request 


S.A. S.A.T.B. 

The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)..........0..cccceeeeeeees Gartlan Sweet Spirit, Comfort Me! (12c).............. Bratton-Herrick 
RN oo chicinasnsecseenssssscontsen cone Schramm Bless the Lord, O My Soul (Pslam 103)........0.00..cc0c. Gessler 
Nia ai snisssssexasorscnetesncbselanennia Schramm Songs of ie cn AMP ERIE: Gessler 
oe Eee re Schramm God, the All Powerful (20c)....0.......ccccecsesees Lwoff/Walton 
Mon Petit Mari (My Little Husband) Based on a Folk Sweet Jesus, Guide My Feet (In the style 

Song (French and English Text)........ Arr. by Hernried OF I niece Sistas hanks sticcoondteoenal Meeker 

S.S.A. ae oc al cap ER EN Schramm 
Music When Soft Voices Die..............ccee Shelly/Taylor Hail’ Fert hee Thy Servant (tae. iste Res 
Let Freedom Ma cccnssnensassencniceioneattaal Schramm *O God Beneath Thy Guiding Hand (20c).... Tallis /Loftin 
O Saviour of the WOR. a naneneenseesocescnsnnnsees Goss/Ray Come Now, ‘Neath Jesus’ Cross (12c).......... Moeller-Holst 
| Wait Alone Beside the Sea (SSAA)..... a Cantate Domino (Sing Unto the Lord) 
In the Boat. ...eeeeeesessessceeseerssssee acd Grieg-Coulter/Loftin ie FOUR CI sree oisttiainsdiens:cechhcitiiy Hassler/Terry 
In the Valley Below (20c} (English In the Valley Below (20c) (English 
Th i b0 Paik _ ).....Arr. by —— Folk Tune, "Sweet Nightingale’’)......Arr. by Manney 
‘ @ Lilac Trew (Parepicbeily).....................cccseceoveoss - om Fearin’ of the Judgment Day (Mixed Choir 
ENG sg conc sce deen vn statue etter ey ia< dda asdeaensseieessecaatentoemnan stan alton in the style of a Spiritual).....ccccc-cccccccccsseeseesesee Swift 
T.T.B.B. The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)..............00.c000 Gartlan/Braine 

Elegy (A Satire) (25c¢)............ee Schimmerling-Guiterman eat, Frenne TT in conissetsseidanennnseecetennn Schramm 
The Mountain Girl (Boys' Chorus) Praise Jehovah (20c)...0.......c..cccccsssceesessesseeees Mozart/Binder 

(Kentucky's 'Sourwood Mountain"’)....Arr. by Manney O Saviour ofthe Words. cic...:.-....cccccepnaiasn Goss/Ray 
The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)............0..ccceeeeeeereees Gartlan God Save the People.............c.c.ccccccccccseseeeeeees Genet-Elliott 
Hallelu (Judgment Day Is Comin’) *The American Song (20c)............c000cccceceeeee Martin-Smith 

(A Patriotic Novelty) Pavacdae dessscendoicameaemiuuererain Winkopp *Band and Orch. parts available 


Your dealer can supply these, or you may order direct from 


Broadcast Music, Inc. 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Some Viewpoints of the Music Publisher 


JOHN F. SENGSTACK, President, 
Music Publishers Association, 
*“‘Sensibly merchandising our 
product” 


The years following Pearl Harbor 
have found the Music Publishers 
Association facing precarious condi- 
tions in which the difficulties have 
been greatly enhanced by a state of 
affairs created outside the industry 
and beyond its power to control. In 
such confusion, and with no definite 


knowledge of what was next to come, 
it became our particular duty to di- 
rect our best efforts toward strength- 
ening all branches of the industry 
for the duration in such a manner 
as to avert a depressive slump after 
the termination of hostilities, 


Two years ago the general world 
picture looked like a collapse of civi- 
lization or a catastrophic depression. 
Today, heartened by the example of 
what democratic nations can do in 
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a terrible emergency, sober thinkers 
know that we can survive the peace 
and even construct a great prosperity 
upon it. Careful and farsighted plan- 
ning had to begin immediately in 
music, as in all other industries. In 
the development of such planning 
there was a growing awareness of the 
indispensability of strong trade as- 
sociations. This association of ours 
—the Music Publishers Association— 
is the instrument for the music pub- 
lishing industry. With the coopera- 
tion of every member, it has demon- 
strated its capacity and ability to 
serve the industry during these ex- 
tremely trying days. We have had 
the equipment, and by making full 
and intelligent use of it have already 
carried many of our efforts to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Of all branches of the music in- 
dustry, publishers have perhaps been 
the most fortunate in that material 
for the manufacture of our product 
has been generally available to us. 
The drastic curtailment of produc- 
tion of musical instruments and even 
the actual discontinuation of many 
of the products essential in main- 
taining profits for the retail music 
dealers have offered new opportuni- 
ties to us, but have also placed upon 
us the responsibility of assisting 
those dealers to maintain as large a 
portion of such profits as possible in 
the sale of our publications. It has 
been our responsibility to prevent 
price cutting or other unethical prac- 
tices in the handling of our own 
publications which might reduce the 
profit to which the legitimate dealer 
is entitled We have had both the 
will to plan and the experience to 
carry through effectively such a pro- 
gram. 

In such planning, both positive 
and negative action have been re- 
quired—positive action to retain and, 
if possible, to increase profits; nega- 
tive action to eliminate waste and 
unnecessary costs which could so 
easily reduce profits. During these 
war years our Association has: 

1. Effected a maximum retail dis- 
count of 10 per cent on almost all 
classifications of music. 

2. Extended the reduction of un- 
authorized illegal copying. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Some Viewpoints of the Music Dealer 


J. C. VOLKWEIN, President, 


National Sheet Music Dealers As- 
sociaiion, ““Keep the washing ma- 
chines out” 


The music dealer 
is seeing many new 
faces in his store 
today. His regular 
customers — music 
teachers and stu- 
dents, choir direc- 
tors, orchestra lead- 
ers, etc.—have been joined by a lot 
of people who have the idea that 
they would like to make some music 
for themselves. 

Cars are laid up in the garage. En- 
tertainment houses are packed. 
Travel for pleasure is not to be 
thought of. People are staying home 
more than they used to, whether they 
like it or not, and they are finding 
that making their own music at 
home is fun. Some take it seriously 
and are customers for study materi- 
als. Others merely dabble and are 
content with the purchase of light 
popular compositions. Still others 
remain on the listener’s bench and 
buy pocket scores and reading books 
on music. All of them are important 
to the music dealer. 

Is this increase in interest and 
sales temporary? Some of it may be, 
and a decrease in the amount of 
spending money available would 
probably show some effect. But it is 
seriously to be hoped that the music 
dealer is coming to know a lo: of 
new permanent customers. And it 
is definitely his duty to do something 
to make them permanent. 

A dealer who has heretofore found 
his greatest profits in phonographs, 
radios, music instruments, records, 
and the like may now, during the 
shortage of these items, give some 
serious attention to the building of 
his sheet music department. The 
more assistance he gives to these new 
customers, the better performers and 
listeners they become; the more in- 
terest and enthusiasm they dev<iop 
for music, the bigger business he will 
do for many years to come, not only 
in the sheet music department but 
also in instruments when they return 
to the market. 

Perhaps the most widespread de- 
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ficiency in retail music stores is the 
lack of competent clerks at the sheet 
music counter. Clerks need not only 
to be able to locate what a customer 
wishes to purchase but also to lead 
that customer to an acquaintance 
with additional publications which 
will be of value to him—whether he 
is professional or amateur. The sheet 
music clerk needs to be a music edu- 
cator in the true sense of the word. 


During the present period of ac- 
celerated sales of sheet music every 
dealer should invest some of his in- 
creased returns in the building and 
equipping of his sheet music depart- 
ment for permanent service to the 
amateur and professional musicians 
of his community. Such an invest- 
ment will pay him well in the future 
and will keep the washing machines 


out of his display windows. 


THE SOVEREIGNS OF SONG€ 


i 


} 
Here are the collections that belong in every sincere library —the beloved 


FH 


a ee ee 


in Aoums 


ballads of Victor Herbert and Sigmund Romberg, the crisp sophistication of 
Cole Porter, the magnificent melodies of George Gershwin. 


VICTOR HERBERT 
Song Album « Book I 


Fifteen songs, including TOYLAND, WHEN YOU'RE AWAY, BECAUSE | 
YOU'RE YOU, "NEATH THE SOUTHERN MOON, I WANT WHAT I WANT 


WHEN I WANT IT. 
VICTOR HERBERT 
Song Album « Book Il 


Ten songs, including TRAMP! TRAMP! TRAMP!, I'M FALLING IN LOVE 
WITH SOMEONE, TO THE LAND OF MY OWN ROMANCE, THE ISLE 
OF OUR DREAMS, MY DREAM GIRL. 


SIGMUND ROMBERG 
Book I 


Ten songs, including DRINKING SONG (from “Student Prince”), ROMANCE, 
SOFTLY AS IN A MORNING SUNRISE, WHEN HEARTS ARE YOUNG, 
YOUR LAND AND MY LAND. 


SIGMUND ROMBERG 
Book II 


Ten songs, including GOLDEN DAYS, ONLY ONE, RIFF SONG, SILVER 
MOON, WANTING YOU. 


GEORGE GERSHWIN 


Song Album 


Eleven songs with lyrics by Ira Gershwin, including THE MAN I LOVE, 
SOMEONE TO WATCH OVER ME, FASCINATING RHYTHM, CLAP YO’ 
HANDS, OH, LADY BE GOOD! 


COLE PORTER 


Song Album 
Eleven songs, including WHAT IS THIS THING CALLED LOVE?, LET’S 
DO IT, LOVE FOR SALE, YOU’RE THE TOP, LET’S MISBEHAVE. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR EACH 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
RCA BUILDING NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Looking to the Future of 
the Concert Hall Audience 


ARTHUR JUDSON, President, 
Columbia Concerts Corporation, 
“Great crowds are on their way” 


Even though con- 
cert attendance 
throughout the 
country is at an 
exceptionally high 
level, let no one be- 
lieve that the satu- 
ration point has 
been reached. Just think what would 
happen if on some one evening the 
entire American public should de- 
cide to go to a concert! What a 
small percentage of 130 million peo- 
ple could be accommodated in all 
our concert halls! 

The true concert-going public has 
been gradually increasing over a 
period of years. Just now abnormal 
“sell-outs” are being experienced by 
all kinds of musical events in all 
parts of the country. What is the 
nature of this newly-expanded audi- 
ence? Is it something temporary or 
is it permanent? 

It must be realized that many peo- 
ple are now going to concerts for the 
same reason that huge crowds are 
seeking all kinds of entertainment. 
They have plenty of money to spend. 
Their automobiles are in the garage. 
They want to go somewhere and do 
something, so they look to the thea- 
ter and concert hall. Doubtless many 
of these newcomers to the concert 
hall will disappear when they have 
less money to spend and other recrea- 
tional facilities are again normally 
available to them. But a lot of them 
will remain because they have found 
their concert-going experience inter- 
esting and stimulating. 

In former years the concert mana- 
ger has looked to the subscription 
purchaser for the principal support 
of his events. With “ceilings” being 
applied to larger incomes there is 
some question whether wealthier 
people will go in for subscriptions 
to the same degree that they have in 
the past. While it will mean a much 





harder and less secure life for the 
manager, he may find that his princi- 
pal audience of the future will be 
made up mainly of single admission 
purchasers. For that reason, the ab- 
normally large audiences of today 
will likely be of great value to him 
because they are serving to introduce 
thousands and thousands of new lis- 
teners to face-to-face performances in 
place of radio and record perform- 
ances which have been their listen- 
ing fare in the past. 

From the standpoint of the musi- 
cal art, this new kind of audience 
will produce an ideal situation. It 
will be an audience that will take its 
music seriously and it will attend 
concerts for the value of the music 
itself. But this same situation will 
make a strong immediate demand for 
larger halls which can accommodate 
greatly increased audiences at lower 
prices. 

Great crowds are on their way to 
first class performances of good mu- 
sic. We must begin to think about 
taking care of them. 





NEWBOLD MORRIS, President of 
the Council of the City of New 
York and Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the City Center of 
Music and Drama, Inc., “To ful- 
fill a real need” 


For many years 
New York City has 
been the _ world 
center of creative 
art in every field. 
The greatest op- 
portunities in mu- 
sic, the drama, the 
dance, and allied arts are available 
here. Although the great masses of 
our people are eager to participate 
in the cultural life of our city, not 
a very large proportion of them can 
afford to take advantage of this op- 
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portunity because prevailing box 
office rates are generally too high for 
the average New Yorker. 

The City Center of Music and 
Drama, Inc., a non-profit member- 
ship corporation, was organized to 
fulfill a real need. This corpora- 
tion is operating the city-owned 
building formerly known as Mecca 
Temple, at 131 West 55th Street, as 
a center for cultural activity for the 
people of New York. 

We have planned a program of 
diversified entertainment for this 
year which is being presented at 
popular prices. The theater was 
dedicated to music on December 11 
with a concert by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra. Lawrence Tib- 
bett was the guest soloist. On De- 
cember 13, the theater was dedicated 
to the dramatic arts by a revival of 
“Susan and God,” starring Gertrude 
Lawrence. 

During the Christmas holidays, 
the City Center presented Walter 
Hampden in “The Patriots,” for the 
young people of our city. A musical 
revue, “Marching with Johnny,” 
sponsored by the CIO, “Porgy and 
Bess,” and the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo will be presented during the 
course of the season. We are or- 
ganizing the New York City Center 
Opera Company, which will make 
its debut with a week of opera be- 
ginning February 20, 1944. 

In addition to a program of fine 
entertainment, the City Center 
houses schools of music, the dance, 
and other cultural activities. It is 
our aim to make the Center a com- 
plete unit in which every field of 
the arts will be represented. 

We know that the people of our 
city will respond to this plan. Every 
cross section of our population is 
represented among our incorporat- 
ors. It is our hope that the fulfill- 
ment of this ideal will set an 
example to the rest of our nation so 
that more and more of our people 
will be able to enjoy the finer things 
of life. 
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In the seasons to come we expect 
to present a great many more of our 
own productions, It is our aim to 
disclose new talent as well as to de- 
velop a new audience. In my early 
explorations before we formed the 
Corporation, I was very careful to 
make certain that we would not be 
considered as a competitive enter- 
prise. I talked with theater-owners, 
Broadway managers, and artists, and 
I found enthusiasm and sympathetic 
understanding everywhere of the 
need we are seeking to fill. 

It has been a source of gratifica- 
tion to me to find that, because this 
is a non-profit corporation and no 
one can derive personal profit 
through success of its productions 
and because net revenues will be 
employed directly for the welfare and 
happiness of all the people of our 
city, all those concerned in the field 
of music and drama are willing to 
cooperate. 





WAGNER 
(Continued from page 6) 

ever else happened, they would at 
least be “original.” If luck was with 
them they also had a piece of music 
when they finished! Nowadays they 
seem to begin with a musical idea 
and when they get through with the 
composing they may also have some- 
thing that turns out to be original, 
as a sort of bonus. This is as it 
should be. Painters appear to have 
learned this lesson more quickly than 
musicians. Contemporary music has 
for the most part passed through 
phases parallel with those of the 
other arts, but it is now returning 
from its by-paths of experimenting 
for experimenting’s sake, instead of 
for music’s sake. I once had a teacher 
who told me, “It is possible for you 
to desert music, but music never 
deserts you.” While there are com- 
posers there is hope! 





MENSER 
(Continued from page 11) 
will increase the number of musical 
programs. 

As of January 1, 1944, we are 
standing, radio wise, pretty, and bar- 
ring unforeseen hazards, we are 
likely to acquire larger audiences, 
more commercial sponsors, an even 
finer quality of performance, and a 
greater curiosity in the matter of 
contemporary music. 
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Now... Available For 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Arranged for 


Male Voices (T.T.B.B.) + Female Voices (S.S.A.A.) * Mixed (S.A.T.B.) 


BABY'S BIRTHDAY PARTY 


Ann Ronell 








BEYOND THE BLUE HORIZON 
BLUE HAWAII 


Whiting-Harling-Robin 
Robin-Rainger 





BLUE ORCHIDS. 





CIRIBIRIBIN (THEY'RE SO IN LOVE) 


Hoagy Carmichael 
James-Lawrence 





FAITHFUL FOREVER 


Robin-Rainger 





FUNNY OLD HILLS 


Robin-Rainger 





HILLS OF OLD WYOMING 


Robin-Rainger 








ISN'T IT ROMANTIC 
IT’S A HAP-HAP-HAPPY DAY 


R ogers-Hart 
Neiburg-Timberg-Sharples 





Loesser-Lillie 





JINGLE JANGLE JINGLE 
JUBILEE 


Carmichael-Adams 





JUNE IN JANUARY. 


Robin-Rainger 




























































































LITTLE WHITE GARDENIA Sam Coslow 
LONESOME ROAD Austin-Shilkret 
LOVE IN BLOOM. Robin-Rainger 
LOVER Rogers-Hart 
MARCH OF THE GRENADIERS ... Shertzinger-Grey 
MOONLIGHT AND SHADOWS. Robin-Hollander 
MOON LOVE David-Davis-Kostelanetz 
MY KIND OF COUNTRY. Loesser-McHugh 
MY SILENT LOVE. Heyman-Suesse 
ONE HOUR WITH YOU Whiting-Robin 
ONLY A ROSE. Friml-Hooker 
ON THE ISLE OF MAY. David-Kostelanetz 
PLEASE Robin-Rainger 
PRAISE THE LORD AND PASS THE AMMUNITION! Frank Loesser 
RENDEZVOUS WITH A DREAM Robin-Rainger 
SAY IT (OVER AND OVER AGAIN). Loesser-McHugh 
SILVER ON THE SAGE. Robin-Ranger 
SING YOU SINNERS. Coslow-Harling 
SMALL FRY Carmichael-Loesser 
SOMEDAY Friml-Hooker 
SONG OF THE VAGABONDS. Frim]-Hooker 
TEXAS RANGER SONG Coslow-Behn 
THANKS Johnston-Coslow 
THANKS FOR THE MEMORY Robin-Rainger 
TWILIGHT ON THE TRAIL Alter-Mitchell 
TWO SLEEPY PEOPLE Carmichael-Loesser 
VAGABOND KING WALTZ (HUGUETTE WALTZ). Friml-Hooker 
WE WILL ALWAYS BE SWEETHEARTS Straus-Robin 
WE'RE ALL TOGETHER NOW Robin-Rainger 
WHEN WE'RE ALONE (PENTHOUSE SERENADE) Jason-Bintin 








WHISPERS IN THE DARK 


Robin-Hollander 


WITH THE WIND AND THE RAIN IN YOUR HAIR. ecnnn Lawrence-Edwards 





Choral Music, 15¢ Each 
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The Adolescent Boy's Voice in 
the Church Music Program 


By DUNCAN McKENZIE 


This is the second and concluding 
section of Mr. McKenzie’s article which 
continues with a description of the 
training plan employed by Mr. Arthur 
L. Jacobs of the First Congregational 
Church in Los Angeles. 


M R. JACOBS’ plan with the boys 
is to vocalize in a medium 
range, starting from the lower treble 
down into the upper man’s voice. 
“Because it is difficult to find music 
to use with them, I select either bass 
parts which are rather high or tenor 
parts which are rather low, from 
music that the senior choirs use,” he 
says. In other words, the procedure 
that is used is more or less that which 
is used with alto-tenors in the junior 
high school. The junior school, how- 
ever, has an advantage in that there 
is today quite a literature of music 
available for the varying stages of 
the boy’s changing voice. 

Mr. Jacobs was formerly at Wesley 
Methodist Church in Worcester, 


Massachusetts, and it was while there 
that he worked out the five-choir 
plan which Mr. Gilley carried on 
until he entered the armed services. 
Because the church program of the 
First Congregational Church of Los 
Angeles makes each of its choirs re- 
sponsible for the music of its own 
Sunday services, Mr. Jacobs has had 
to modify the plan he found work- 
able at Worcester by setting up a 
Young Men’s Ensemble. By making 
provision for a group of this type 
it is possible to deal separately with 
those boys whose voices are at the 
transition stage. This group is not 
in any sense a choir, and it will never 
be a large group in any church. Mr. 
Jacobs’ groups have been from one 
to eight in number. The personnel 
will continually be changing during 
the course of a year, for the quickly 
changing voices—always the majority 
in the group—will not be in it for 
very long. The length of time will 
depend on the rate at which the 


voices have been developing to the 
changed status to make the boys eli- 
gible for the high school church 
choir. The boys with slowly chang- 
ing voices, on the other hand, may 
be in the young men’s ensemble for 
a considerable length of time, though 
they are not necessarily excluded 
from the high school choir for very 
long. If the voice is developing into 
tenor, boys with slowly changing 
voices need never be excluded from 
the high school choir, for they will 
sing what they can of the tenor part. 


The young men’s ensemble is 
small and there is no thought of 
having to prepare music for choir 
purposes, hence it is possible to de- 
vote a considerable amount of indi- 
vidual attention to each boy as he 
needs it. —The young men’s ensemble 
is, therefore, the ideal type of group 
to have in any choir plan, and it 
provides a sure way of building up 
a continual supply of young men for 
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ALEC WILDER 
ORIGINAL PIANO SOLOS 


A Debutante's Diary 
She'll Be Seven in May 
Such a Tender Night 
Neurotic Goldfish 
Walking Home in Spring 
Seldom the Sun 
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OWN CLARINET SOLOS 
With Piano Accompaniment 
CLARINET A LA KING 
PAGANINI CAPRICE XXIV 


BENNY RIDES AGAIN 
Price 60c Each 





MEL POWELL’S PIANO SOLOS 


Home Town Shout 
Mood at Twilight 


(Featured Pianist with Benny Goodman’s Orchestra) 


Mission to Moscow 
The Earl 


Price 50c Each 
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the senior choir. The aim should 
be to make this type of group as 
strong a link as possible between the 
junior and the senior choir. Such 
a group is possible in any church. 
Its success depends a great deal on 
the choirmaster’s attitude and phi- 
losophy toward it. The better the 
boy is prepared vocally before he 
reaches the young men’s ensemble 
status, the more interest and pleasure 
he will have in cooperating with the 
choirmaster in his procedure—what- 
ever it is—for helping him to get 
through the mutation period. 

At the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in Detroit, Michigan, Dr. 
Federal Whittlesey several years ago 
started a three-choir plan, and as 
the choirs developed he divided them 
into the Adult, the Young People’s, 
the Girls’ and Boys’, and the Junior 
Choirs. Concerning the Young 
People’s Choir and its place in his 
plan, Dr. Whittlesey expressed him- 
self as follows: 

It is not a children’s organization; it is 
the first one of the grown-up units. To 
develop such a choir the director must 
have this hypothesis. If he embraces this 
theory, it will influence everything he does 
with the choir. It will affect his selection 
of singers, his method of voice training 
with them, the way he handles the group, 
and the music he uses. Fourteen to seven- 
teen years is a critical period of life... . 
It is during this period that it is particu- 
larly necessary for the church to hold her 
young people. They need the stabilizing 
influence of the church life and worship. 


It is here that a choir can be of help. 
There are many young people interested 
in music and through the choir they can 
be retained in the church. 


At the Church of the Covenant 
(Presbyterian) in Erie, Pennsylvania, 
where Dr. Whittlesey now is, he had 
to build up a graded-choir plan, and 
at the end of his first season he had 
set up the following plan: 

1. A Carol Choir for boys and 
girls, ages five to seven. One re- 
hearsal of 45 minutes a week. Mem- 
bership 14. 

2. A Junior Choir for boys and 
girls, ages eight to ten. One re- 
hearsal a week of 45 minutes. Mem- 
bership 28. 

3. The Boys’ Choir, ages ten to 
thirteen. Two rehearsals a week; 
one of 45 minutes and the other (on 
Saturdays) of an hour. Member- 
ship 23. 

4. A Young People’s Choir for 
young ladies and gentlemen, ages 
fourteen to seventeen. One rehearsal 
of go minutes a week (from 4:00 to 
5:30 P.M.). This choir often sings 
in the Sunday services with the senior 
choir. 

5. The Covenant Choir (the sen- 
ior choir). Membership 4o. 

In addition to these choirs, there 
is an Oratorio Chorus of 50 which 
joins the Covenant and the Young 
People’s Choirs in presenting “The 
Messiah” and Haydn’s “Creation.” 
Membership in this chorus is open, 
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without voice test, to those who like 
to take part in the performances of 
the great oratorios. There is also a 
Male Chorus of 20 voices—an activity 
of the Men’s Association of the 
church—and a String Choir which 
takes part in any church activity 
where it can be used. 

To get “young ladies and gentle- 
men” for the Young People’s Choir, 
Dr. Whittlesey approached them per- 
sonally and directly, making it his 
business io know the leaders of the 
youth in the church, especially the 
boys. He sought the help of the 
high school supervisor. The church 
music director should cultivate the 
friendship and good will of the high 
school music supervisor of his vi- 
cinity. The high schools have de- 
veloped such fine choirs that it 
behooves the church musician to 
study them. The young people who 
sing in these choirs will probably be 
interested in the church choir pro- 
gram of the director who is interested 
in them. The high school director 
will be inclined to send his singers 
who are not members of other 
churches to the church director 
whom he knows and _ respects.” 
Knowing this attitude, it is not sur- 
prising to find that Dr. Whittlesey’s 
plan of dealing with boys’ voices at 
the transition stage is in line with 
junior high school procedure. He 
says: 


(Continued on page 46) 
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The Good Arrangements Used On Leading Network Programs 
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Full Orch. 
DIE FLEDERMAUS OVERTURE—Johann Strauss—Arr. by Harold Sanford. ............cccccsesscssesssessesesessesses aesuesenesseeneateneescsnsncersaeeeeess $2.25 
LES FILLES DE CADIX (Maids of Cadiz) —Leo Delibes—Arr. by Harold Samford...............cccccccsesseessees vesseesnecsueesnesssesscenseenesssessness 1.00 
TRIUMPHAL MARCH—Dmitri Shostakovitch—Arr. by Louis Katamany...........ccceccccsssesssssessssesssssncesesnen eo sissucensscencareneensecenceneseneensens 1.45 
SKYLARK BALLET WALTZ—Victor Miller—Arr. by Maurice Baron...........c.ccccccscssssssscsesesesseseecsscseeseseecsneseen susssesuesestacaseatenensananeeees uc A 
GAVOTTA FROM CLASSICAL SYMPHONY—Serge Prokofieff—Arr. by Albert Chiaffarelli 200000. oo .cccccecccceccccceesseneeeenenees 1.00 
SLAVONIC DANCE NO. 8—Antonin Dvorak—Arr. by Edgar Carver........c.scccccccsesssssssessenesenessesnestssssreee sessneaeeaeaneatereaneatenee 1.75 
MAMA MIA, CHE VO' SAPE?—Emanuele Nutile—Arr. by Louis Katammane..............0.0.0ccccccccscceeceecesesessenseee 1.00 
SCENES POETIQUES—Benjamin Godard—Arr. by Harold Sanford............ccccccsscsssssescseessssceeseeneenteneenentens os 1.45 
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BOLERO—Trio for Cornets 


FILLMORE 


SOLOS—DUETS—TRIOS—QUARTETS 
WITH BAND ACCOMPANIMENT 


publications 





DEEP BASS—Solo for BBb Bass 








ELEPHANT’S DANCE, THE—Solo for Tuba 
EULENE—Concert Polka, Solo for Cornet 








AN EARL—Solo for Cornet, Trom., Bar., Eb Alto Sox.....ccccccccsssesssne Fillmore $1.00 
Smith 2.00 
CHIMES OF LOVE—Valse Solo for Cathedral Chimes. Fillmore 1.00 
Fillmore 48 
Putnam 1.50 
Boos 1.50 
Clarke 1.50 


FLIRTATIONS—Solo, Duet or Trio for Cornets 
GAIETY POLKA—Solo for Cornet, Trom., Bar. both clefs................0. Hartley 1.00 
GLORIANA—Solo or Duet. SOLO for Piccolo, Eb Clarinet, Bb 

Clarinet, Bb Cornet, Trom. and Bar. both clefs. DUETS— 

two Flutes, two Bb Clarinets, Eb and Bb Saxophones, Bb 

Cornet and Bb Clarinet, Trombone and Bb Cornet..w.....cccccscsssssnsine Barnard 1.00 
JUNE CAPRICE—Solo for Bb Clarinet or Xyloph Paul 1.00 
LIGHTNING FINGERS—Solo for Clarinet 








Fillmore 1.50 








LUCIA POLKA—Solo for Cornet 


MERRIMENT POLKA—Solo, Duet or Trio for Bb Clarinets...................Barnard 1.00 


SOLO POMPOSO—Solo for Tubza....... 


Bellstedt 1.00 





SAX KING, THE—Solo for C, Eb, Bb Sa 





SAX QUEEN, THE—Solo for C, Eb, Bb Sa 
SAX PRINCE, THE—Solo for C, Eb, Bb Saxoph 


THREE ACES, THE—Trio for Cornets. 


Hayes 1.00 
Pp h Ch 44, 1.00 
ph Cheneite 1.00 








Chenette 1.00 








SAX PRINCESS, THE—Solo for C, Eb, Bb Saxoph Chenette 1.00 
Clarke 2.00 
TRANQUILITY—SOLO for Cornet, Trom. or Bar. DUET for two 
Cornets, Cornet and Clarinet, Trombone and Cornet or Bari- 
Barnard 75 


tone and Cornet 





TROUBADOURS—Solo, Duet or Trio, for any three Alto Saxo- 


bh < h 


Tenor Sa or Tromb 





for mixed ensembles. Full Band with any set of trio partz............... 
THREE KINGS—Trio, Duet or Solo for Tr 


Trios may be used 
Schaefer 2.00 
pet Smith 2.00 














TWO PAIR OF SLIPPERS—Fantasia for Four Tromb Putnam 2.00 
VISIONS—Trio for Altos, or two Altos and Baritone. Hayes 1.00 
WHEN YOU AND I WERE YOUNG MAGGIE AND BEN BOLT— 

SOLO for Voice, Cornet, Trombone or Baritone. DUET for two 

Cornets, Cornet, Tromb or Baritone Hayes 75 
WILLOW ECHOES—Frank Simon’s Wonderful Cornet Solo.................. Simon 2.00 
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the longest bridge in the world, we 
can also produce the greatest artists 
in the world. 


There is no question that one of 
the most important artistic assets 
which this country possesses is the 
Metropolitan Opera. It is of pri- 
mary significance because it links all 
our musical life with the great mu- 
sical traditions of history, and we 
cannot forget that here, as in no 
other place in the United States, for 
sixty years almost without interrup- 
tion, the world’s greatest artists have 
come and gone, giving their superb 
interpretations of the masterpieces of 
the composers. For more than half 
a century the Metropolitan has been 
one of the focal points in every 
operatic career; to appear on the 
stage of the great Opera House was 
a hallmark of success. 


But the Metropolitan has been 
forced to face the same artistic con- 
ditions as the rest of America. Sud- 
denly it, too, lost its links with 
Europe and its myriads of opera 
houses; suddenly it was forced to do 
an about face and look for its future 
singers right here in this country. 


We at the Metropolitan were far- 
sighted enough to recognize our 
problem, and we began working out 
a solution in the Metropolitan Audi- 
tions of the Air, and through this 
channel soon discovered that Amer- 
ica was singing and singing well! 
In eight years of Auditions we have 
contracted for twenty-four singers 
who are now members of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 


No longer does the Metropolitan 
demand that singers be at the height 
of their artistic careers in order to 
be able to appear. The Metropoli- 
tan has taken on a new responsiblity. 
It must now train its own singers, 
giving them the oportunities to gain 
the necessary experience right here 
in performances—experience which 
once was obtained in the smaller 
opera houses of Europe. Today the 
public, particularly the new public 
which has been reached through our 
Saturday afternoon broadcasts, will 
grow up with the new singers who 
started their careers at the Metro- 
politan. 
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those concerned with general edu- 
cation and from the general public. 
It seems evident that never before 
has music education been established 
on so firm a basis as a part of the 
entire plan of education. Though 
complete statistics are not yet avail- 
able, it would seem that music edu- 
cation has suffered much less during 
the present conflict than during 
World War I. In spite of the enor- 
mous inroads made by selective serv- 
ice upon the male enrollments of 
all schools, some music schools have 
reported increased registration dur- 
ing the war period. ‘Those schools 
which offer instruction to casual or 
“special” students report a greater 
interest in the study of music. 

As a corollary to the growing im- 
portance of music in education, and 
as evidence that the serious study of 
music under expert pedagogical 
guidance induces technics of value 
outside the field of the professional 
musician, it is interesting to observe 
the competence of music students in 
various branches of the Armed 
Forces. Not only have these young 
musicians brought the standards of 
the service bands to a height never 
before equalled, they have also, in 
many cases, shown unusual ability in 
the transference of musical technics 
to the fields of communication, avia- 
tion, and the like. 

The music school of the postwar 
period will, 1 believe, continue the 
investigation of pedagogic. technics, 
a procedure which will make fer 
better trained musicians and will 
also contribute to the fundamental 
needs of general education through 
the development of sensory capaci- 
ties, aural concentration, and coordi- 
nation, to name but a few. 

The National Association of 
Schools of Music will hold its annual 
convention in Cincinnati on March 
25, 1944, following joint meetings 
with the Music Teachers National 
Association on March 23 and 24. At 
these meetings, problems of postwar 
planning in the field of music edu- 
cation will occupy much of the time 
of the Association with the aim that 
the music schools of the United 
States may be prepared to under- 
take successfully their increased re- 
sponsibility in the postwar world. 
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Here Are Other Big-Applause Numbers 


FOR TREBLE VOICES 


Rock-a-bye, Baby 

Harry Robert Wilson begins this arrange- 
ment with an effective humming introduc- 
tion, follows it with a clever interlude, 
and concludes with the tune done up 
brown in modern swing. (SSA) Order H. 
& bs MODERN CHORAL SCORE No. 7002 
a cts. 


Row, Row, Row Your Boat 
A novel SSAA arrangement by Wilson in- 
volving an old round and a hint of the 
“Barcarole from the Tales of Hoffman”. 
Definitely modern and exceedingly popu- 
lar. Order H. & M. MODERN CHORAL 
SCORE No. 7003—16 cts. 


Listen to the Mockingbird 
This old-time favorite in a modern setting 
for four treble voices by Margaret and 
Travis Johnson will prove a hit on any 
program. Order H. &M. MODERN CHORAL 
SCORE No. 7007—22 cts. 


HALL & MeCREARY COMPANY 
Publishers of Better Music Chicago 5, Ill. 


438 S. Wabash Ave. 


Girls Sing with Special Enthusiasm 


FLORENCE MARTIN'S Arrangement of 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home 


—and audiences greet with tremendous applause this really 
timely and thrilling favorite in its modern parallel harmony. 
Four girls, a double quartet, or a large treble chorus can swing 
this one like a professional radio group. (S.S.A.A.) Order 
H. & M. MODERN CHORAL SCORE No. 7010—16 cts. 





FOR MIXED VOICES 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
Your mixed chorus will thrill to this 
snappy march-time arrangement by Flor- 
ence Martin. Voice parts are in limitied 
range, and the accompaniment is exceed- 
ingly effective. (SATB) Order H. & M. 
CHORAL OCTAVO No. 1095—12 cts. 


Oh, Mary, Doncha Weep 

A catchy arrangement in close harmony 
with coined imitative syllables and neat 
rhythmic maneuvers. Arranged by Mar- 
garet and Travis Johnson for SSATB. The 
accompaniment, too, is clever. Order H. 
& a MODERN CHORAL SCORE No. 7012 
—20 cts. 


We'll Fight for Victory 
A spine-tingling musical expression of 
American determination is this new chorus 
by Donald C. Tuttle. Completely in har- 
mony with the spirit of today. Order H. & 
M. CHORAL OCTAVO No. 1093—15 cts. 
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THEY’RE ON THE WAY! 
Off Press early in ‘44 


FRITZ KREISLER’S 


LIEBESLEID 


TAMBOURIN CHINOIS —Arranged for band by Eric Leidzen 
LIEBESLEID Easy Piano solo arrangement by Leila Fletcher 


* & ® 
CHORUSES FOR SPRING 


ECSTASY OF SPRING... Rachmaninoff—Baldwin arranged for mixed voices 
MIDNIGHT BELLS Heuberger-Kreisler—Baldwin arranged for mixed voices 
MIDNIGHT BELLS _ Heuberger-Kreisler—Lambert arranged for SSA voices 


O BLESSED SAVIOUR 


THE WHOLE WORLD KNOWS 


Ask to see the Kreisler Favorites at your usual music store 


Arranged for band by Eric Leidzen 


Couperin-Kreisler—Baldwin arranged for 
mixed voices 


Kreisler—Andrews arranged for 
SSA voices 











4 East 46 St. © CHARLES FOLEY @ New York 17, N.Y. 
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REIS 


(Continued from page 6) 


devoted to modern Soviet composers 
and included Red Army songs and 
works written by Russian composers 
in 1941. 

Last summer, the League’s Associ- 
ate Committee presented a new se- 
ries of ten wartime concerts on the 
Central Park Mall, New York City, 
and in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. The 
audiences averaged seven to eight 
thousand people each night. This 
winter, the League has introduced 
a new project in its War Music ac- 


tivities. A series of short works, all 
based on war themes, has been com- 
missioned by the League for Dr. 
Artur Rodzinski with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony and _ the 
CBS broadcasts. Titles range from 
“The Lonely Sentry” to “Lidice,” 
“The Anxious Bugler,” “Soldiers on 
the Town,” and so forth. The com- 
posers of these works are: Berezow- 
sky, Carpenter, Cowell, Dello Joio, 
Hanson, Harris, Hermann, Ives, 
Josten, Martinu, Milhaud, Moore, 
Piston, Porter, Rogers, Sessions, Still. 
The works will be recorded and 
broadcast by the Office of War In- 
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great art is simple. 


suggests 
TWO FINE 
SONG COLLECTIONS 


INKY JIMMY AND SOPPY SALLY 
and other ditties for young and old 
BY LEO BLECH 
Selected and translated by 
DOROTHY GORDON 


Here is a collection of songs intended for the young in 
heart, grown-ups as well as children—ditties of fantasy, 
charm, grace and whimsy. They are the work of an 
eminent musician who knows how to be simple, as all 


Price $1.25 


SIX NEGRO FOLK SONGS 


arranged by 
LAWRENCE BROWN 


in the repertoire of 


Marian Anderson and Paul Robeson 














1. Great Gittin’ Up Mornin’ $ .50 
2. Hammer Song 40 
A icine decasalctscieanetara 40 
4. I'm Goin’ to Tell God All my Troubles... 00 
5. No More 40 
6. Poor Wayfarin’ Stranger 40 











ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. «© NEW YORK 
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formation to outposts all over the 
world, 

These signs of interest and ac- 
tivity in contemporary music during 
wartime are a proof of the fact that 
the progressive values in our culture 
are being kept alive during one of 
the most precarious epochs of all 
times. And it is of the utmost im- 
portance during this period of war 
and destruction to continue to en- 
courage the creative arts. 





QUARLES 


(Continued from page 12) 


and musical life will be discussed by 
thoughtful experts and the lines of 
probable progress will be forecast. 

There will be a section meeting 
on musicology under the leadership 
of Dr. Glen Haydon, president of 
the American Musicological Society. 
A meeting of music librarians will 
be organized by Dr. Edward N. 
Waters, president of the Music Li- 
brary Association. There will be a 
meeting of the Council of State and 
Local Presidents, under the chair- 
manship of Miss Edith Lucille Rob- 
bins, at which the problems of the 
State and Local Music Teachers As- 
sociations will be discussed and ideas 
interchanged. The banquet will be 
held on Thursday night, with 
Dr. Howard Hanson, president of 
NASM, as _ toastmaster, and Dr. 
James Francis Cooke, president of 
the Presser Foundation, as one of 
the principal speakers. 

Among others who will present 
papers or lead discussions are the 
following: Dr. Roy Harris, Dr. Earl 
V. Moore, Dr. Edwin Hughes, Dr. 
Warren D. Allen, Dean Alvah 
Beecher, Dean Douglass, Leon Car- 
son, J. Leon Ruddick, Theodore 
Finney, and Gilbert Chase. 

Important social functions will in- 
clude luncheons by Phi Mu Alpha, 
Mu Phi Epsilon, Sigma Alpha Iota, 
Pi Kappa Lambda, and other musi- 
cal fraternities; a luncheon by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
at which Mrs. Anne Gannett, na- 
tional president, will preside; a pre- 
liminary concert of American music 
followed by an informal get-together 
on Wednesday night before the con- 
vention opens on Thursday. Many 
members will attend the Ballet The- 
ater with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra on Friday night. 
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GANNETT 
(Continued from page 17) 

men who will make up the bulk of 
the musical audiences of tomorrow. 
After they have listened to the great- 
est pianists, violinists, vocalists in 
the world I do not believe they will 
ever again be content with a meager 
musical fare that embraces solely 
jive and swing. I think an increased 
demand for fine music will be the 
inevitable consequence. I also look 
for increased vitality in the field of 
American composition and a higher 
standard of production. Great books 
and great music do not always come 
directly out of a war. Often the 
finest, most cultured, most artisti- 
cally sensitive of creative artists are 
too deeply immersed in the war 
effort to find time for the production 
of masterpieces. But experiences 
that burn themselves into the minds 
and hearts and brand themselves 
upon the souls of mankind increase 
intellectual and emotional capaci- 
ties, mould and develop character. 
From the war there will come to all 
of us, I think, a deeper concept of 
the true values of life; a truer ap- 
preciation of the worth as well as 
the price of freedom; a greater re- 
spect for the dignity of the human 
soul. And what happens to the 
average man and woman will surely 
be mirrored in the lives of the cre- 
ative artists. We live in tragic 
times, but also in noble times, dig- 
nified forever by the greatness of 
human courage and by the depth 
and generosity of human sacrifice. 
I believe the heroic deeds of today 
will be perpetuated in the magnifi- 
cent music of tomorrow. 





SPECIAL JANUARY 
BOHEMIANS’ PROGRAM 


The Bohemians (New York Mu- 
sicians’ Club) has announced a spe- 
cial program in honor of its octo- 
genarian members on January 3, 
1944. Included among the partici- 
pants on the program will be Gus- 
tave Becker, Walter Damrosch, 
Henry Holden Huss, Isidor Philipp, 
and Harry Rowe Shelley. The fol- 
lowing wil also take part in the pro 
gram: Harold Bauer, Celius Dough- 
erty, Edwin Hughes, Vincenz Ru- 
zicka, and a string octet under the 
leadership of Carl H. Tollefsen. 
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SPAETH 


(Continued from page 6) 


resources in the entire history of 
music. We already have most of the 
great creative and interpretive mu- 
sicians of the world right here in 
the United States. We have the 
oulets of radio, the phonograph, the 
screen, the concert hall, the opera 
house, the theater, the school, the 
church, the club, the hotels, restau- 
rants and night clubs, and finally 
the American home itself, where mu- 
sic is still occasionally pursued, with 


varying success. When the war ends, 
all these outlets will be more active 
than ever in the promotion of music 
of all kinds. From this universal 
exploitation of music, it may safely 
be assumed that the American pub- 
lic will gradually sift out the things 
that are permanent, unhampered by 
catch phrases, clichés or parroted 
platitudes, but discovering honestly 
and without self-consciousness or 
pretense the musical creations and 
performances that are truly and 
eternally popular. 








Just Off the Press! 








Arranged by Frank A. Panella 


HAIL WEST VIRGINIA MARCH 
Official Song of West Virginia University 


Full band, $1.00. Symphonic, $1.75 








Fast Selling Items 





VOLKWEIN'S ALBUM OF FAVORITE TUNES 


for the Accordion 
Price $1.00 





length of the fingerboard. 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH GUITAR METHOD 
by Victor J. Lawrence 


Introducing full harmony solo playing covering the entire 
Complete chord charts and 
ilustrations showing how to play Treble and Bass solos 
from piano parts. Shows also orchestration accompaniment. 


Price $1.50 





BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
—NOVELTIES 


Solos, Duets and Quartettes 
by Louis Panella 


JACK AND JILL TWO BACHELORS 
JOLLY TWO TWO GNOMES 
TOM AND JERRY TWO LOVERS 
Suitable for any combination of Bb, C or 
Eb instruments. 
Treble or Bass Clef. 


Solo and Piano............ each .50 


Duet and Piano.......... each .65 


Specify parts wanted. 





HEART OF AMERICA 
BAND BOOK 
by Karl L. King 

and other Famous Composers 


I NNO ices cccacecsmecsaaccaceons $1.00 

a Ee 35 

COR RI ici eciccciticicn ; 35 
VOLKWEIN'S 


MODERN WAY METHOD 
for Training bands and orchestras 
by L. J. Dippolito & K. E. Thompson 


Piano Conductor ......... $1.00 
Other parts, each.......... 75 








ORDER COPIES TODAY! 


OLKWEIN BROS., 


Music Publishers @ PITTSBUGH, PA. 
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By 
ARTHUR A. 
HAUSER 








SOME MUSICAL ASPECTS OF 
SHEET MUSIC RETAILING 


COMMUNITY is confined in its contact with the 
A musical world, to a marked degree, by the limita- 

tions of the local music merchant's musical knowl- 
edge. There are no statistics available to prove this state- 
ment, but there is sufficient evidence of its truth to make 
it acceptable as a basis for this article. It is known that 
when a merchant has a knowledge of the history and theory 
of music he usually is able to impart some of it to his com- 
munity with beneficial results. 

There are a great many merchants who have enviable 
musical understanding. The music industry abounds with 
retailers who at one time were professional musicians, music 
educators, or talented amateurs. Because of their experi- 
ence and their inherent love for music, they keep informed 
of current events and progressive ideas; they frequently 
are the leaders in the musical life of their communities. It 
is obvious, then, that this article is addressed not to them 
but to those retailers and salespeople who have not had 
the opportunity to know music of all kinds, spiritually, emo- 
tionally, and academically. 

Let us begin by pointing to a fault in our industry 
which can grow to harmful proportions if permitted to 
continue. 

It is an all too frequent practice of some proprietors 
of general music stores to give insufficient consideration 
to the ordinary problems of the sheet music department. 
This unwitting condition can be charged either to a lack of 
understanding, coupled with disinterest, or to the fact that 
the unit of profit on sheet music is small when compared 
with the unit of profit on pianos, radios, instruments, or 
electrical equipment. In many of these sheet music de- 
partments a young clerk whose musical experience is ex- 
tremely limited or totally lacking has been given the re- 
sponsibility of management. 

These neglected music departments struggle along with- 
out guidance in even the most rudimentary business essen- 
tials. I+ is obvious that a community seeking help in its 
musical life cannot expect it from that source. The music 
merchant who permits this condition to exist is doing a 
great injustice to his business, to his community, and to the 
whole cause of music. 

Music is a highly specialized subject, and those who 
make it their profession must devote years of study to it 
in order to become proficient. If they wish to carry on in 
the interests of their profession they must keep abreast of 
current musical affairs, and be able to discuss the compar- 
ative merits of the new and the old. Therefore, they 
should have in their community not only a source of supply 
for the new music but a musically-informed retailer as 
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well. The progressive dealer will accept this challenge and 
will make every effort to acquire a complete business and 
musical understanding of all matters pertaining to sheet 
music retailing. 

It should not be assumed that we are minimizing the 
constructive activities of other musical organizations in the 
community. The work they are doing is equal in import- 
ance to that of the music merchant. Since there is a com- 
munity of interests, the merchant should work cooperatively 
with them at all times. 

Keeping informed is a ''must"’ for the retailer, but more 
important than that should be his desire to know something 
about the music he sells. He should not be less well in- 
formed about music than the pharmacist is about drugs, 
the banker about finances, and the butcher about cuts of 
meat. There is much more to the profession of sheet music 
retailing than sending to a publisher for an item which the 
customer wishes to buy. 

To enumerate here the many musical aspects of sheet 
music retailing would take more space than is available. 
There are, however, several aspects that should be given 
consideration at this time. One of them pertains to intsru- 
mental music. We all know the important part instrumental 
music is playing in the lives of our school children. Famil- 
iarity with the parts contained in standard symphonic edi- 
tions of band and orchestra music, the parts which. make 
up different instrumental ensembles, will enable a dealer 
to order correctly and thus save many delays in obtaining 
the required music for a customer. Information concern- 
ing instrumentation can be obtained from elementary text- 
books, from publishers’ catalogues, and from the bulletin 
issued by the Committee on Competition Festivals of the 
National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations. 

The early history of music in Europe and America has 
an important bearing on present-day music. How music 
arrived at world-wide importance is a story which is not 
only interesting but inspiring and exciting. A knowledge 
of music history will be helpful to everyone making his living 
from music. 

The retailer should know the theory of transposing in- 
struments. A well-known educator told us the other day 
of an experience he had several years ago. He needed 
some clarinet and trumpet parts for a famous orchestral 
composition which is written in D Major. His dealer had 
the parts in stock, but the key signature on them was not 
two sharps (D Major). As a conscientious dealer he did not 
want to sell them; he believed that they would not match 
the other parts which the customer already had. It was 
only after a great deal of coaxing, coupled with assurances 
that all claims against him would be waived, that he finally, 
with much misgiving, consented to sell the parts. Under 
present musical enlightenment this situation probably would 
not occur, but nevertheless it serves as an example of the 
reflection cast on music retailers as a class by one sales- 
man's ignorance of the fundamentals of transposition. 
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Another important aspect of sheet music retailing con- 
cerns choral music. There are many types of choral music, 
and an understanding of them is essential. Motet, madri- 
gal, descant, round, hymn tune, anthem, etc., should mean 
more to the music merchant than classifications. They 
should tell him a complete story of the kind of music in 
which his customer is interested so that he can offer help- 
ful suggestions and thereby encourage the use of more 
music. 

Only the musically enlightened profess to understand 
“modern music.’ All others either frankly admit their ig- 
norance of the subject or attempt to “cover up" by ex- 
pressing a dislike for it. If the progressive dealer will take 
time to find out something about the technics of modern 
music, he will learn that a great many modern composi- 
tions not only have definite musical value and charm, but 
that they are not beyond his comprehension. It may be 
that when he understands modern music he still will not like 
it. That is his privilege, of course, but it is not his privi- 
lege to condemn music to his customers, whether it is 
old or new just because of his personal views. We must 
bear in mind that many contemporaries of Bach and Bee- 
thoven who condemned their ‘modern music’’ are now 
looked upon as having been intolerant and unprogressive. 
Nothing in life is permanent except change. 

In these days when the music merchant is unable to 
obtain supplies of radios, musical instruments, pianos, and 
electrical equipment he has no doubt learned something 
about the fertile possibilities of his sheet music department. 
Let us hope that he will not overlook this discovery when 
victory arrives and replenishments for his other depart- 
ments are once again available. The alert music merchant 
will use the acquired knowledge to give his sheet music 
salespeople the necessary support and opportunity to ob- 
tain the musical background so essential to intelligent music 
retailing. Greater interest in music will thus be brought 
about, and the increased profit from the sheet music de- 
partment will enable him to compensate his salespeople 
commensurately. 

All the foregoing is written in a spirit of enthusiasm 
for the potentialities of music in American life. We wish 
to emphasize that it is not intended in any way to slight 
the fine and intelligent cooperation to the cause of music 
given in the past and now being given by a great many 
of our large and small sheet music dealers. If there are 
any dealers who have recently entered the sheet music 
field who will be helped by this article or if there are young 
salespeople whose efforts on behalf of music will be guided 
along the proper paths by what they may read here, the 
article will have served its purpose. 


ON PRICE CUTTING 


M’*e: words have been written about the futility of 
price cutting. We believe that the following fig- 
ures will clearly show the absurdity of giving extra 
discounts. The analysis is based on a net profit of 25 per 
cent. The dealer can very easily compile a set of figures 
based upon any percentage of profit. However, the same 
relation between added discounts and increased sales will 
exist, and for that reason the present analysis should be 
considered carefully by all dealers who give extra discounts. 
Dealers who cut prices should remember that a cut of 

5% requires 25% more sales 

8% requires 47% more sales 

10% requires 6624:% more sales 

1214% requires 100% more sales 

15% requires 150% more sales. 
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FRED WARING 
Choral Arrangements 


Adapted from the Waring radio programs 
by his vocal arrangers 


ROY RINGWALD, HARRY SIMEONE, 








TOM SCOTT and BOB SHAW 





A Partial Listing for 
Men’s Glee Club * Mixed Chorus + Girls’ Choir 


Battle Hymn Of The Republic 
Onward Christian Soldiers 
Hymn To A Hero 

Army Hymn 


Navy Hymn 


Sky Anchors (Naval Aviation) 
Marines’ Hymn 

Toast To The Army Air Corps 
Man To Man (Infantry) 


This Is My Country 
The Time Is Now 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home 


Set Down Servant 
Were You There When They Crucified My Lord 
Let My People Go 


The Night Is Young 

There Are Such Things 

When The Lights Go On Again 
I Heard You Cried Last Night 


Haul Away Joe 
Railroad Chant 

I Ride An Old Paint 
Salangadou 


Barb’ra Allen 
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The Pathway 
To Fine Bands 


SYB ENSEMBLE BAND METHOD 
by Smith, Yoder, and Bachman 
Gives thorough grounding for beginners 
on all band instruments. The best for 

private or class instruction. 
Parts 75c Cond.-Pa. Acc. $1.00 


SYB ENSEMBLE BAND 
TECHNIC 
by Smith, Yoder, and Bachman 

A perfect follow-up for the Method. 
Develops better musicianship through the 
mastery of technique, articulation, intona- 
tion, phrasing, and interpretation. For 
ALL bands. 

Parts 75c Conductor Score Manual $1.00 


Ist SEMESTER BAND BOOK 
by Forrest L. Buchtel 
The ideal first band program book. Pro- 
gram numbers preceded by brief and 


interesting exercises. 
Parts 35c 





Pa. Acc. 50c 
Cond. Sc. (7 line) $1.25 


2nd SEMESTER BAND BOOK 
by Forrest L. Buchtel 
Fine follow-up band program book. Pre- 
sents the fundamentals in technique of 
each instrument, Splendid variety of pro- 
gram pieces. 


Parts 35c Pa. Cond 75c 


3rd SEMESTER BAND BOOK 
by Forrest L. Buchtel 


Newest and finest in this graded series. 
Appealing music arranged for the begin- 
ner to improve his playing skill and 
musicianship. 


Parts 35c Conductor Score 75c¢ 


35 FAMOUS CHORALES 

by Paul Yoder and James Gillette 
Outstanding chorales and songs arranged 
for band and string orchestra. Chorus 
editions available for nineteen of the 
titles. Smooth ensemble and program 
numbers. 


Band and String Parts 35c 
Cond. Score (with words) 75c 


NO. 1 BAND SHOWS 
by Paul Yoder 


Contains 7 complete shows, flag raising 
ceremony, and 7 band cheers. Routines 
for indoors or outdoors. 

Parts 35c Cond. Score (with routines) 75c 


NO. 2 BAND SHOWS 
by Paul Yoder 
More brilliant reviews with a mixed 
chorus edition for the shows. Contains a 
comedy show, salute to the services, 
Christmas and Thanksgivina show. 


Parts 35c¢ Choral Edition 25¢ 
Conductor Score (with routines) $1.00 


* 

NEIL A. KJOS 
MUSIC CO. 
Publisher 
14 West Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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PELTZ 


(Continued from page 9) 


towns and villages in normal peace- 
time life, but today vast numbers 
have an opportunity to taste the 
culture of the metropolis. Realiz- 
ing that our Armed Forces include 
many enthusiastic music lovers, even 
talented performers in the making, 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild has 
arranged to welcome them to the 
Opera House, entertain them once 
a week during intermission time, 
and equip the agencies through 
which they are invited with educa- 
tional literature on opera. Last sea- 
son more than twenty-five hundred 
service men and women attended 
performances of Metropolitan Opera 
as guests of the Guild, either in the 
Guild box, which once a week is re- 
served for their use, through the 
generosity of a group of individuals, 
or in seats secured through the 
United Forces Opera Fund, which 
was last year established by the 
Opera Guild. Many letters attest 
the happy influence of these opera 
performances which are likely to sow 
seed for the future. 

Although the production of musi- 
cal instruments is said to have been 
cut 75 per cent by the war, the Opera 
Guild has campaigned for unused, 
half-forgotten instruments. More 
than five hundred have been pro- 
duced from attics, warehouses, and 
other storage places and put to use 
in the rehabilitation of service men 
in hospitals. A large number of 
operatic recordings have also been 
distributed to service centers. 

The Guild continues to offer spe- 
cial grand opera performances to 
high school students at prices which 
they usually pay for moving picture 
tickets. During the past eight years 
more than sixty thousand young 
people have attended these Junior 
Performances—young people invari- 
ably well prepared by their schools 
for the experience to come. 

Scholarly material on the back- 
ground of the opera broadcasts 
reaches thousands of members of the 
radio audience from coast to coast 
through Opera News, the Guild’s 
weekly magazine. The Guild’s new 
book, Spotlights on the Stars, brings 
information on the entire Metropoli- 
tan company to a nation-wide public 
at a moment when the Diamond 





Jubilee of the company focuses in- 
terest on the Opera House. 

The Saturday afternoon intermis- 
sion programs, the Opera Victory 
Rally, the Tuesday evening program, 
Metropolitan Opera USA, are radio 
activities through which the Guild 
continues to fulfill its mission. 

What difficulties hamper the ad- 
vancement of music in the opera 
field? Primarily, the high cost of 
opera production, which the Opera 
Guild is constantly trying to help 
the Metropolitan to meet. 

In the field of opera we stand 
secure in our belief that the function 
of this great opera company is to 
put on the best possible productions 
of the best operas. The Guild is 
organized to secure and develop the 
greatest possible public support of 
the Metropolitan. The road ahead 
lies toward the development of 
opera as a national art. 





HUGHES 


(Continued from page 22) 


has taught our young people the 
value of music in many an unex- 
pected situation. They will not for- 
get this after peace returns. Many 
of these boys had to interrupt their 
music study when they responded to 
the call of duty, Others gave up 
their desks in symphony orchestras, 
or good positions in popular dance 
bands, or teaching positions in 
schools, colleges, and universities. We 
must see to it that Federal funds pro- 
vided for education and rehabilita- 
tion of returning service men apply 
to musicians as well as to those in 
other professions and callings. 





EXHIBITORS’ MEETING 


An important meeting of the Mu- 
sic Education Exhibitors Association, 
attended by representatives of more 
than thirty member firms, was held 
at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York 
City on December 20. This meeting 
was held for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the plans for the forthcoming 
biennial sessions of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, of which 
the MEEA is an affiliate. Don Malin, 
of Lyon and Healy, Chicago, pre- 
sided. Lilla Belle Pitts, president, 
and Clifford V. Buttleman, executive 
secretary, of the National Confer- 
ence, were present and spoke in be- 
half of the Conference. 
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FOUle 


RAYMOND SCOTT’S 
NEW-STYLE FOLIO 


for PIANO SOLO 
With Added 


SOLOS, DUETS 


and TRIOS 
ter B DP ctaninets 


TRUMPETS 
TENOR SAXES 


eS ALTO SAXES 


BARITONE SAXES 


VIOLINS 
6 FLUTES 


mn 


List Price One Dollar 


MUSIC ror SCHOOLS am MUSICIANS 





for 4 Books in One Or any combination of these parts 





ROY ELDRIDGE’S 
NEW-STYLE 
TRUMPET FOLIO 


for trumpet solo and 
piano accompaniment 


v 


NEW Band Arrangement by PAUL YODER of the famous U.S. Army Song Hit 


THE CAISSONS GO ROLLING ALONG 


LIST PRICE—-Symphonic Band 1.25 Standard Band .75 


Conductor Part .20 Other Extra Parts . 





JOE MARSALA’S 
NEW - STYLE 


CLARINET FOLIO 

for clarinet sole and 

plane accompaniment 
Vv 








GEM SIMPLIFIED PIANO 
FOLI with Words 


Containing The Following 
Songs, For Piano 
In Simplified Form. 


HERE COMES THE NAVY 

MY MELANCHOLY BABY 

PENNSYLVANIA POLKA 

THE ONE ROSE THAT'S LEFT IN 
MY HEART 






OLE FAITHFUL 

THE LAST ROUND-UP 

THE OLD SPINNING WHEEL 
AND 5 OTHERS 


List Price 50 Cents 





Published 


3 SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO. Ine. itisuces 


R.K.O. (Radio City Music Hall) BUILDING 


1270 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY TO OFFER 
BASIC COURSE FOR MUSIC CLERKS 


Clerks in music stores should know 
their “product,” what has gone into 
the making of it, and the various 
purposes it serves just as a salesman 
for a giant piece of machinery or a 
kitchen gadget should know what 
he is selling. It is not enough for 
the clerk to locate-on his shelves and 
hand across the counter the music 
the customer requests. Sometimes 
the customer himself is not ac- 
quainted with the best ararngement 
of a selection for a singing group; 
the most suitable score for a begin- 
ning band or orchestra. If he seeks 
advice on such points as these, the 
clerk should be able to advise and 
aid him. 

Convinced of these facts, New 
York University will offer in a series 
of sixteen weekly lectures and dis- 
cussions beginning February 2, basic 
training in musical history and ap- 
preciation of musical forms. The 
goal of the course, as stated by Pro- 
fessor Paul A. McGhee, acting direc- 
tor of the Division of General 
Education, is to enable those who 
act as a liaison between the music 
publishers and the music purchasers 
to do their work more effectively. 

Lectures will be given by: John 
F. Sengstack, president of the Mu- 
sic Publishers Association; Gustave 
Reese, head of the publication de- 
partment of G. Schirmer, Inc.; John 
Tasker Howard, curator of the 
American Music Division of the New 


York Public Library; Charles E. Grif- 
fith, vice-president of Silver Bur- 
dett Company; Osbourne McCon- 
athy, former president of the Music 
Teachers National Association; Ed- 
win Hughes, president of the Na- 
tional Music Council; Frederick 
Kinsley, organist and choir director 
of the Riverside Church; Lilla Belle 
Pitts, associate professor of music 
education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and president of the 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence; Philip James, head of the de- 
partment of music of New York 
University; George H. Gartlan, di- 
rector of music in the New York 
City Public Schools; Peter J. Wil- 
housky, assistant director of music 
in the New York City Public Schools; 
Isadore Freed, head of the 
department of Temple University; 
Ennis D. Davis of the music depart- 
ment of Ginn and Company and 
editor of Music PUBLISHERS JOURNAL. 

The course will be under the gen- 
eral direction of Arthur A. Hauser, 
vice-president and sales manager of 
Carl Fischer, Inc., who will act as 
course coordinator. 
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(Continued from page 17) 
seemed destined to remain as a tech- 
nique of production in the postwar 
era. Unquestionably, therefore, mu- 
sic will reach an audience of millions 





heretofore unable to enjoy and bene- 
fit from music, the universal lan- 
guage of man. 

It is anticipated that in 1944 the 
growth of industrial music will be 


widespread. While music may be 
provided initially by records played 
over the plant sound system, present 
indications point to a concomitant 
increase in plant glee clubs and simi- 
lar music activities. Wartime music, 
therefore, will bring a new era of 
love and appreciation of music to 
both military and civilian life, 
thereby unquestionably enhancing 
American music culture. While the 
problems and difficulties which re- 
tard the advancement of music are 
multiple, there seems no question 
but that music will overcome these 
many problems in reaching this vast 
new audience in industry. 

It is estimated that a war plant 
for a single shift operation needs a 
minimum of twelve hundred varied 
recordings during any one-year 
period. Variety, which is a most 
important factor, indicates that the 
demand for industrial music will 
constantly grow. 

Because music paves the way for 
better understanding between man- 
agement and labor, it appears that 
as of January 1, 1944, we face a 
golden era of demand for more mu- 
sic by more people. It will test the 
ingenuity of every individual in the 
music industry. There appears to 


be no postwar opportunity present- 
ing greater possibility for return, 
both economic and social, than in- 
music. 


Always open to every music dealer for the finest music service. One 


dustrial 


order, one shipment, one house for all your music needs — the largest 


music jobber — that's 


MUSIC DEALERS SERVICE, Inc. 


799 Seventh Avenue 
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METROPOLITAN EDUCATORS 
SING “MESSIAH” 

In place of its usual luncheon or 
dinner meeting program, the New 
York In-and-About Music Educators 
Club met on December 18 for an 
unrehearsed informal performance 
of Handel’s “Messiah” by its own 
membership, an event planned by 
the Executive Committee of the 
Club. More than one hundred sev- 
enty-five music educators of the met- 
ropolitan area gathered in Milbank 
Chapel, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Thirty of them com- 
prised the orchestra, the remainder 
the chorus. Members of the group 
took turns in conducting and in sing- 
ing the solo parts. A few friends of 
the members were the only audience. 

Indications are that such a per- 
formance wil be an annual Decem- 
ber event. 

ee eee 
ROSE 
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serious type. It is music which has 
strong melodic characteristics of the 
kind which require careful and 
skilled treatment in their turning. 
Once created, they call for direct 
and honest development. As for 
harmonic and rhythmic content, the 
American ear can handle a wide 
range of both, so no composer need 
think in terms of sparse and lean 
materials. 

The American public deserves and 
is ready for music of a quality be- 
yond that found in overarranged 
short melodies which soon die of 
their own flabbiness and inadequacy. 
But we are not ready to go all out 
for the complicated experimental 
work which seems to be the prime 
interest of many of our most com- 
petent serious composers. We need 
a lot of new music “in between”’— 
music of character and fine crafts- 
manship, music of direct statement 
and development, music which in- 
troduces new ideas while continuing 
to make sense. 





JEWISH ARTS FESTIVAL 
The Jewish Education Committee 
has announced the Fourth Festival 
of Jewish Arts to be preesnted at 
Town Hall, February 6. Harry 
Coopersmith will be in charge of the 
chorus; Corinne Chochem will di- 
rect a pageant group. 
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DATES ANNOUNCED FOR MEETINGS OF 
FOUR MUSIC EDUCATION GROUPS 


Dates have been announced for 
the meetings of several important 
groups in the field of music educa- 
tion. 

On March 1 the Catholic Music 
Educators Association will open its 
meeting at the Hotel Jefferson in St. 
Louis. On March g this Association 
will join with the Music Educators 
National Conference in the opening 
sessions of its biennial meeting which 
will continue through March 7, also 
at the Hotel Jefferson. 


The annual meeting of the Music 
Teachers National Association will 
be held at the Hotel Netherlands- 
Plaza, Cincinnati, March 23 and 24. 
On March 25 the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music will meet, 
after holding joint sessions with 
MTNA on March 28 and 24. 

Details of the programs of these 
meetings will be announced in the 
March-April issue of Music PuBLIsH- 
ERS JOURNAL. 
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ROBBINS MINIATURE ORCHESTRA SCORE 
GRAND CANYON SUITE by FERDE GROFE 


as performed by 
ARTURO TOSCANINI and the NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
NBC Network 


The many important symphonic performances recently heard 
on “Grand Canyon Suite” is evidence of the high esteem 
which this composition has attained. Such assurance of its 
merit makes this miniature orchestra score a significant pub- 
lication to consider in any study of the best American music. 
Foremost educators agree that the emphasis today, is on 
“live” American music. That's why no library can be complete 
without this score. 


List Price 3.50 (usual dealer's discount) 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 Seventh Avenue New York 19, N. Y. 
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calculably popular. Perhaps a briet 
glimpse at our work over these eight 
years may serve to dispel some of the 
other shibboleths which still hamper 
many activities in the music world. 

In the summer of 1936 we an- 
nounced plans for a series of sixteen 
concerts of the more unfamiliar 
works of Beethoven and Brahms. 
We believed that there would be 
many people who would be grateful 
for the opportunity to hear this great 
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NEW PIANO FAVORITES 
and 


PIANO SERENADES 


Two Books — With Frankie Carle — At His Best 


Published by 
JEWEL MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
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music, at popular prices and minus 
the usual concert ballyhoo. Instead 
of picking an artist and asking what 
program he would like to play, we 
planned all our programs first, and 
then chose the artists on the basis of 
their rightness for the music to be 
played. We believed that music was 
more important than musicians; that 
our composers could stand on their 
own feet without the aid of cele- 
brated virtuosi to attract the public. 

In making up our programs, we 
have followed from the first the prin- 
ciple of concentrating in one pro- 


Each book 50 cents 


Ut fl 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


gram on the works of one or two 
composers. Thus, in the course ot 
sixteen concerts, our audiences have 
been given a sense of travelling with 
this or that great master past the 
milestones of his creative life. In the 
past six years we have presented 
virtually the entire chamber-music 
output of Beethoven, Haydn, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn, and Bach. ‘The distinguished 
concert pianist, Hortense Monath, 
who is responsible for this musical 
conception and who has made up 
our programs since the beginning, 
has unearthed a number of little- 
known works of the classic compo- 
sers, and audiences have had a sense 
of discovery in hearing these works, 
many of them for the first time. 

It is remarkable that not only our 
audiences, but our performing musi- 
cians have collaborated wholeheart- 
cay. It has perhaps been the atti- 
tude of musical sincerity which has 
iouched the greatest artists, several 
of whom echoed the feeling of Ar- 
tur Schnabel, when he said at the 
start, “ll go along with you. Let’s 
not talk finances.”’ In the face of a 
po.icy which assigns them to the 
works they are to play, our artists 
have been remarkably cooperative. 
Diflerences there have been, but in 
the end the musicians have adapted 
themselves gracefully to customs of 
the organization which were well- 
nigh concert heresies. Applause be- 
tween movements is forbidden, en- 
cores are taboo, and stage seats are 
never allowed. Free passes have been 
outlawed, in the hope of curbing 
this unfair practice, so that our audi- 
ences consist only of music lovers 
who care enough about these great 
works to pay for the privilege of 
hearing them. ‘Toscanini’s dictum 
that flowers are appropriate for dead 
musicians, not live ones, is adhered 
to. Many a prospective listener has 
been told, when he inquired who 
were to be the stars of the coming 
concerts, that they were Schumann, 
Bach, or Haydn, in spite of the fact 
that such eminent musicians as 
Schnabel, Feuermann, or  Szigeti 
were to be soloists. 

It has not surprised us that the 
public has been eargerly receptive 
to the music we have presented and 
that chamber music has almost paid 
its own way. Our cycle of sixteen 
all-Beethoven concerts this year was 
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completely sold out by subscription 
five weeks in advance of the opening 
date. Perhaps this record may dis- 
pel the unwholesome distrust with 
which that phantom personality, the 
music lover, is regarded. He is far 
more responsive than you think. 
There is no longer any question that 
a sizeable audience exists for a con- 
centrated series of the best in cham- 
ber music, given without trappings. 
Perhaps this a symptom of a new 
leadership and an awakening to the 
music which is rewarding for its own 
sake. 
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3. Eliminated the seeming must 
of much local advertising in festival 
programs, etc., providing for our 
members a uniform letter of rejec- 
tion of such demands. 

4. Strengthened the hand of every 
dealer in the country by adjusting 
local problems of price maintenance 
in several cities and by discouraging 
cut-price bids by all in “outside” 
territories. 

5. Cooperated in the national 
good-will policy of our government 
by extensive collaboration with the 
music division of the Pan-American 
Union. 

6. Instituted conferences directed 
toward a solution of the South 
American copyright situation. 

7. Made important advances in 
our relations with all committees of 
the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, whereby both groups should 
benefit greatly. 

8. Increased the membership of 
our Association, 
scope, strengthening it, and making 
it of correspondingly greater value 
to all. 


broadening _ its 


g. Attempted, with a remarkable 
degree of success, to indicate the ad- 
vantages of sensibly merchandising 
our product. 

Some of these things have been 
brought about after many years of 
discussion and treatment; others 
have been effected as occasion re- 
quired. Action on all of them will 
be continued to maintain our ad- 
vantages, and new problems which 
may have to be met will be faced 
with equal sincerity. 

We are in a position to exert con- 
certed action to put the entire in- 
dustry on the road to greater pros- 
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perity. Lhe right spirit among us 
all will give the needed impetus at 
this time. It is the time to look 
ahead and not back. 
based on past happenings means 
lessened initiative in dealing with 
present problems. Optimism based 
on fact and reason promotes pros- 


Pessimism 


perity. Confidence conquers many 
obstacles. We must maintain that 
state of mind which is prompted by 
the knowledge that, fundamentally, 
conditions in this country are sound, 


and the troubles of yesterday belong 


to the past. 


To foster such an attitude is the 
responsibility of a trade association. 








FOR THE 
SMARTEST EFFECTS 


WITH 
SMALL COMBINATIONS! 


10 ALL-TIME REMICK HITS 


AVALON 


CHINATOWN MY CHiAFOWN. , 
IN THE SHADE OF THE OLD APPLE TREE 2 


MADELON 
MY BUDDY 


OH YOU BEAUTIFUL DOLL 


The Music Publishers Association of 
the United States will continue, as 
in the past, to exert every effort to 
live up to this responsibility. 
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productions of “Rosalinda” and 
“The Merry Widow” are now run- 
ning on Broadway. Rehearsals of 
“Helen Goes to Troy,” starting Feb- 
ruary 15, will usher in our 1944 ac- 
tivity, and soon thereafter we will 
embark on a short grand opera sea- 
son. 
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PERCUSSION TECHNIQUE 


Here is a series of Five Great Text Books 
which digest the Percussion Technique of 
World Renowned Specialists. Wonderful 
for student, teacher, music supervisor, 
orchestra and band conductor's use. 


Send for descriptive Circular M 





of these books. 


DR. EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN SAYS: 


, .. These books serve as a veritable encyclopedia on drums 
. should be in the possession of every serious drummer, 
every band master and in the library of every organization.” 


O. PAGANI & BRO. 


289 BLEECKER STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Every Band Leader Will Want 
The NEW Official 


HYMN OF THE SOVIET UNION 


By A. V. ALEXANDROV 


Full Band 75c ° Symphonic Band $1.50 


BROADCAST MUSIC, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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For ALL Guitarists 


DISTINCTIVE ARRANGEMENTS OF WIDE APPEAL 


by one of America's favorite guitarists and teachers, Eddie Alkire. Some of the 
outstanding titles in the NEW ALKIRE SERIES* are: 


PAPER DOLL e BLUE HAWAII 
IDA Sweet as Apple Cider & YOURS 
The ONE ROSE (That's Left in My Heart) 
PRICE 50c 
(Others in preparation) 

EACH EDITION FEATURES: Original sheet music title pages—beginner and 
advanced arrangements for both Spanish and Hawaiian—variety in grades, keys 

and interesting new ideas. 
At your dealer or direct 
*Exclusive Distributors 


EDDIE ALKIRE PUBLICATIONS 
75 N. Second Street Easton, Pa. 
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did five years ago, and the life of a 
hit is substantially longer. 

The War Department has recog- 
nized the importance of music to 
morale and for recreational purposes 
by sending thousands of phonograph 
records to our Armed Forces. It also 
publishes the Army Hit Kit, of which 
millions of copies have been dis- 
tributed to fighting units all over 
the world. 

The War Production Board re- 
cently made a survey of the use of 
music in shipyards and war plants 
of all kinds, the result of which 
showed that music, when properly 
presented, increased production and 
improved morale among the work- 
ers. A large percentage of these 
plants plan to use music regularly 
to relieve fatigue and monotony 
after the war, when they return to 
the manufacture of civilian goods. 

Music teachers’ classes are larger 
than ever in spite of the fact that 
instruments of all kinds are practi- 
cally impossible to obtain. More 
people are buying phonograph rec- 
ords and sheet music, and more 
people are listening to music than 
have for many years past. Musical 
programs on the radio are increasing 
not only in number but also in the 
amount of music used. The motion 
picture industry is currently releas- 
ing more pictures with music than 
ever before, and plans an_ even 
greater use of music in the future. 

Taking World War I as a cti- 
terion, it would seem logical to ex- 
pect history to repeat itself insofar 
as the music business is concerned. 
It will be recalled that for a period 
of some fifteen years after the last 
war music enjoyed unprecedented 
use and sales. Because of material 
shortages we cannot expect too much 
in the way of expansion for the dura- 
tion, but we have every reason to 
look forward to a postwar boom. 

As to the outlook for the year 
1944, the only way that the music 
business could be adversely affected, 
as we see it, would be in the event 
that the Government decided to 
make a drastic reduction in the 
amount of paper for use in the print- 
ing of sheet music and books, or in 
the event of a strike by musicians 
on radio stations. 
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have become dormant. The neglect 
was deserved in many cases, because 
the works were dull and unoriginal, 
but more often the fault lay in lack 
of a practical means of bringing 
them before a potential public. 
Until recently there was a limited 
general consciousness in regard to 
our indigenous musical product, but 
a cumulative change for the better 
has now become noticeable. This 
began several years ago and now, 
emphasized by a war-sharpened na- 
tional awareness, has gained consid- 
erable impetus. Our composers, 
long conditioned to seize at any 
straw, were the first to note the pres- 
ence of any new opportunities, and 
a rather new element came into 
American creative music when com- 
posers began to cooperate with one 
another. Performing societies, pub- 
lication groups, and related endeav- 
ors became prevalent. Some of these 
were successful in awakening a pub- 
lic response. Some of the more 
practical and hard-headed compos- 
ers realized that a large body of 
music, comparatively unfamiliar to 
the general public, must somehow 
be made available to potential users. 


One solution appeared in the for- 
mation of the American Music Cen- 
ter. This is an entirely non-com- 
mercial organization, having only 
one interest—the promotion of con- 
temporary American serious music. 
By bringing together information 
concerning the composers and their 
works, and making available for use 
as much of their music as possible, 
the Center has become a sort of 
clearing house, and its activities 
have become indicative of present 
trends. This experience seems to 
indicate that American composition 
has before it its biggest opportunity. 
However, this can still fail to be of 
significance if no large-scale and 
sustained effort is made to consoli- 
date these recent gains. Conductors 
and performers must show a still 
greater interest in the native prod- 
uct. Audiences and critics must learn 
to appreciate and discriminate. We 
need more good composers who have 
been given recognition, and perhaps 
a genius or two would not be amiss. 
These must materialize soon if the 
upward trend is to continue. 
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"The First American Editions 


ONE-STOP MUSIC JOBBERS 


CARL FISCHER. Inc. 


62 Cooper Square, New York 3, N. Y. 








of the World-Famous 
Erich J. Wolff Songs 


and other repertoire of Lotte Lehmann, 

Elisabeth Schumann, Elena Gerhard, 

John Charles Thomas, Nelson Eddy, 

Julia Culp, etc. Now published by 
Harmonia Edition 

202 West 83rd St., New York 24, N. Y. 


50c Each 
CATALOG upon REQUEST amma’ 


PRICE 75c EACH 
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TROOPING THE LINE 


Published by 


GEORGE F. BRIEGEL, INC. 
1270 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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WE’RE IN THE BAND ” Wester 


A supplementary band book to be used in connection with any band 
instruction book. All players are given equal opportunity to play the 
melody as well as the accompaniments. The arrangements are equally 
adaptable to full band, groups of brasses or reeds, solo, duet or trio with 
either piano or band accompaniment. Orders now being accepted for 
March Ist delivery. 


Band parts—35c each. Piano Conductor—75c 


Look for further announcements in this paper 
Dept. M 


Wm. J. SMITH MUSIC CO. Inc., 254 w. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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If there are boys eligible (as far as age 
is concerned) who want to sing in the Young 
People’s Choir, and whose voices have not 


changed, they may still be used. These 
voices belong to the tenor section. They 


will sing in the lower part of their un- 
changed voices, which will be in the easy 
range of the tenor part. The tone quality 
will be different from that of tenor, but 
this will not be any particular disadvan- 
tage. If it is a question of sacrificing the 
quality slightly, or losing the interest of 
the boy, the former is preferable. As the 
voice changes and develops, the young men 
will be placed in the section to which they 
belong. 


Dr. Whittlesey advocates group 
voice training with the Young 


People’s Choir. Hence he does not 
hesitate to use unison music. Better 
an expressive unison than a labored 
four-part anthem, he says. SAB ma- 
terial will be used if it is found neces- 
sary, but as soon as there is sufficient 
balance between the parts and music 
development of the members, he 
recommends four-part music. 

Concerning public performance 
Dr. Whittlesey says: 

The Young People’s Choir will sing more 
often in public than the children’s choirs, 
but will not be expected to sing as many 
services as the adult choir. It should sing 
often at young people’s meetings and at 
other church functions; it will be greatly 
stimulated if it has an opportunity to sing 
occasionally at a church out of its own 
community. Give the young people worth- 
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SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST DEALERS ARE 
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while responsibility and they will rise to 
the occasion. Treat them as grown-ups 
and they respond as such. Lavish your 
efforts on this choir; it is worth it. 


Plans similar to those mentioned 
are being used in a few churches 
throughout the country. For instance, 
Monseigneur Lawrence Bracken of 
the Diocesan Choristers of Brooklyn, 
New York, carries his boys right 
through from the soprano stage to 
the tenor and bass stages. When a 
boy is no longer able to sing alto, 
he is transferred into the “boy bari- 
tone” section, and he sings what he 
can of the bass part. He stays in 
this section until his voice shows 
whether it is going to develop into 
tenor or bass. While in the alto 
section if the boy finds he can sing 
in his changed voice parts of the 
plain song of the Sunday services, 
he is encouraged rather than dis- 
couraged to do so. The boy is thus 
solving his own problems by helping 
himself in a natural way over the 
worst part of the mutation process. 
Father Finn has a similar plan—the 
“counter-tenor” plan. This is de- 
scribed in his book, The Art of Cho- 
ral Singing. In St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Mr. H. William Hawke keeps the 
best of his boy sopranos as altos, and 
when they are no longer able to 
sing the scale of B comfortably, he 
transfers them into a young men’s 
group, a sort of male voice glee club 
organized to keep the boys in touch 
with the church during the period 
when they might drift away from it. 
The best of these young men become 
in turn the paid singers of the men’s 
sections of St. Mark’s or of other 
choirs, if there are no vacancies for 
them in St. Mark’s Church. 


No one plan suits every situation, 
but all the plans follow the pro- 
cedure of allowing the boy to sing 
only in a range that is comfortable 
to him. The junior high school 
alto-tenor plan suits school condi- 
tions, but since the growth of the 
junior high school glee club, the so- 
called TTBB classification seems to 
be a more workable plan provided 
that music to suit it is used. (The 
Tenor II part is really alto, and the 
Bass I, a “boy baritone” with a range 
of from E below middle C to D, one 
note above middle C.) 


Based on the evidence that has 
been presented in this article, the 
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following observations are in order: 

1. A graded choir plan which 
makes provision for the boy during 
the period that his voice is chang- 
ing is a sure way of building up a 
supply of voices for the men’s sec- 
tions of the senior choir. The young 
men’s ensemble such as Mr. Jacobs 
has set up in the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Los Angeles is the 
ideal type of group tor the plan, for 
with such a group it is possible to 
concentrate all the attention on help- 
ing the boy to get through the period 
of mutation. The young men’s en- 
semble, or something akin it, is es- 
sential in any plan in order to bridge 
the gap between the junior and the 
senior choir. 

2. The material of the senior choir 
is no better than the choirmaster’s 
conception of what he thinks he can 
make it. The choirmaster who 
brings up a boy from the junior 
choir, throughout the adolescent 
group, is bound to have good ma- 
terial for the senior choir, quite 
apart from the voice Nature gives 
the boy as a man, for he is able to 
mould the boy into the type of 
chorister he wants for the senior 
choir. 

3. It is evident that the choirmas- 
ters mentioned in this article realize 
the importance of understanding the 
psychology of the adolescent boy and 
of taking this into consideration in 
setting up their choir plans and pro- 
cedures for dealing with the boys 
during the adolescent period. 

4. The choirmaster who is not 
conversant with what is being done 
with boys’ voices in the junior and 
senior high schools should seek the 
opportunity of visiting as many 
schools in his community as possible. 
Using school procedure as a basis, 
he can then work out his own pro- 
cedure to suit his working condi- 
tions, and with even one rehearsal 
a week he should be able to do this 
much more than is being done in 
the school. During these times, 
when war is robbing choirs of men, 
the choirmaster has at hand the 
junior high school Boys’ Glee Club 
to draw from for material to build 
up a supply of young men, and in 
the high school Boys’ Glee Club he 
has material ready for the senior 
choir. The tremendous growth and 
popularity of the boys’ glee club 
movement in the junior high school 
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should prove to be of very great 
value to the choirmaster, especially 
if he is setting up a graded-choir 
plan for the first time. 

May one not predict that the choir- 
masters of this country have it in 
their power to make as distinctive 
contribution to church music as the 
music supervisors in junior high 
schools have made to school music, 
by bringing about among church 
musicians a change of attitude 
toward the boy voice. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
tunity for several hearings. Not so 
with the music of the movie. It is 
played once and it is heard once. 





It must be immediately effective or 
it has no value. There is no-:time 
or opportunity for study and con- 
templation. 

Despite all these limitations, movie 
music is an important part of Ameri- 
can music culture. As it improves 
in content and technique so do the 
taste and appreciation of the Ameri- 
can public grow and improve, and 
in a subtle and unconscious manner 
that holds promise of true growth 
and improvement. 

A few minutes of listening to the 
music of one of the early sound 
movies and a comparison of it with 
the music of recent pictures will 
quickly demonstrate the great ad- 
vances which have been made in the 
music of the motion pictures. This 
improvement will continue. 
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less if any of this debilitating stuff. 
In the postwar days even more than 
now, we shall need all the upstand- 
ing, red-blooded good we can get 
from music. Is it at least partly be- 
cause of the low estate to which 
music is brought by crooners and 
red-hot hep cats that Congress and 
the press are ready to heap wither- 
ing scorn on the employment of 
any musician by any governmental 
agency except the War and Navy 
departments? 

There is too much making of 
“effects,” with startling  staccatos, 
prolonged m’s and n’s, and distorted 
tempi in much of our choral music, 
and an array of convolutions and 
color in our dance-band music 
which, while at best wonderfully 
pleasurable, has bred a plague of 
putting slithers and “breaks,” the 
same ones, in every kind of song. It 
is like painting all the furniture in 
one’s room blue. People who are 
in need of music as a mode of direct, 
varied, and sincere expression are 
getting this other sort of thing so 
often that they must be losing their 
taste for what they need. In going 
about the country, it is the rarest 
thing to find a pianist who can play 
a simple song with lovely line and a 
really essential rhythmic vitality. 
Most of them have the plague of 
slithers. 

Then let every possible encourage- 
ment be given in 1944 to finding out 
and serving the real needs and pos- 
sibilities of people of all kinds as we 
come nearer to the most challeng- 
ing period in the history of human 
society. Above all, let us make full 
use of every means by which music 
can further the social spirit among 
us all, thus giving us a new faith in 
one another and in our power to- 
gether to make the “American 
dream” come true. 
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age churches in our denomination 
(Presbyterian, U. S.), and practically 
without exception they have ex- 
pressed the desire to improve their 
work and have wanted to know 
how to go about it. Much help has 


been given these relatively obscure 
musicians by the American Guild 
of Organists, the National Associa- 
tion of Choirmasters, and denomina- 
tional educational agencies, but still 
more needs to be given. 

Basically, our problem is to get 
new and stimulating ideas to these 
struggling musicians. First, we must 
know who they are. Our own 
denominational authorities have 
agreed to request the name and ad- 
dress of the official church musician 
on the annual report blank which 
is sent in by every congregation in 
our constituency. Next, how are we 
going to get these practical ideas to 
these people? 

We need more, simpler, better il- 
lustrated handbooks on how to di- 
rect choirs, how to improve congre- 
gational singing, how to play the or- 
gan, how to improve the music of 
the church school, etc. We need 
more periodical literature which re- 
flects a sensitivity to the needs of the 
musicians in small churches. Natu- 
rally, the highly trained musicians 
in our larger churches are more 
articulate. We need a more stra- 
tegic penetration of the smaller 
church field by our better publish- 
ers, especially with well-written, 
simple anthems which recognize the 
vocal conditions actually met in the 
small church. 

Great benefit can be derived from 
summer church music conferences 
which are accessible to church mu- 
sicians with small incomes. One- or 
two-day conferences throughout the 
year will help. We should have 
classes in church music in our de- 
nominational conferences on religi- 
ous education and there should be 
adequate instruction in sacred music 
in our theological seminaries and 
country pastor institutes. 

The attainments in music of our 
average smaller churches probably 
will always be modest, but the foun- 
dations for these attainments can be 
solid, musically and spiritually. The 
improvement of the musical leader- 
ship in these small churches is the 
necessity, for, as Sir Walford Davies 
wrote, ‘whatever the vocal resources 
may be, you will never find a bad 
choir where there is a good choir- 
master.” The future of music in 
our small churches, then, is bright 
if we take the necessary steps to train 
the musicians in them. 
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